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KS) + ‘at 
and GQivifian, 


June, 1853. 


ARTICLE I. 
The Public Press. 


The machinery employed in carrying on governments, both 
ancient and modern, presents one of the most interesting and in- 
structive topics of political and civil history. 

In despotic governments the principles and art of operating the 
political machimery, are mysteries concealed from the people who 
are regarded merely as implements to be used in carrying out the 
lesigns of the rulers. 

Religion and physical force, terror of gods and fear of men, have, 
with few exceptions, constituted the static and motive power of all 
human governments. Itis humiliating and painful to contemplate 
the thralldom to which mankind have been subjected by the com- 
bined powers of superstition and the sword wielded by vicious and 
degraded men, unmindful of human suffering, and ambitious only 
for the attainment of selfish ends. 

Fortunate for the cause of humanity, our ancestors, after a long 
and sanguinary struggle, succeeded in establishing a new type of 
governments on this continent. Here, a new system of political 
and social dynamics, with appropriate machinery, was devised 
andadopted, the ancient order was inverted, and political power, 
instead of flowing from the center, and ending in acts of oppres- 
sion, was placed in the hands of the people, substituting account- 
able agents in place of the monarch, the ballot-box for the throne 
and scepter, public opinion and the press for a political priesthood 
and the sword. 

It was natural that the rulers of the old world should regard 
this new order as a chimera. ‘They denied that men were capable 
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of self-government, and deriding the simple and apparently frail 


machinery of our system, confidently predicted its failure. 
In truth, the adoption of the American system was a bold ex- 


periment, but, based upon compiehensive and just conceptions of 
man’s social nature, it only requires a reasonable degree of intel- 
ligence and virtue, onthe part of the people, to make it perpetual. 
The principle being just, it can scarcely fail from any other cause 
than a misapplication or unskillful use of the machinery—the 
public press and ballot box. But the sutfrages of the people be- 
ing con trolled, in a great degree, by the press that, therefore, is 
to be regarded as the most important element in the operations of 
our political aaiy social institutions. It gives tone to public opin- 
ion, direction to the policy of the government, and, like Shaks- 
peare’s conception of the drama, is calculated ‘‘to hold, as 

were, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time, his 


99 


form and pressure.”’ It is well to inquire whether the American 


press performs these offices with fidelity. Do its conductors dili- 
gently study the true nature of our social and ie institu- 
tions, and, unbiased by prejudice, aim to enlighten the public mind 
in respect to all subjects relating to the common ieetiidie of the 
country? Do they present virtue in its true light without detrac- 

tion, and vice in its own image without defence? And, is the ‘‘form 
and pressure” of ‘‘the very age and body of the time’’ reflected 

from their columns withot stortion? As truthful historians we 
are compeiled ry that none of these inquiries can be answered 
inthe affirmative. There are doubtless individual ex | tions, but 
we are §} eak ng f the ess aS an institution, and every ai ur- 
nishes instances in proof of what we here affirm. 

Is a public measure to be discussed, the press is divided between 
two or more parties, each denying the facts and conclusions of the 
other; and, adroitly resorting to false assumptions and sophistry, 
aim to confuse and misle: 1e public mind. We have admitted, 
in connection with another subject, that their must be at least two 
parties in all free governments,* but it does not follow that either 
must necessarily be wrong, both may aim to promote the best in- 


terests of the country, and yet honestly differ in their views and 
opinions respecting the course to be pursued in attaining an end 
desired alike by all. 


® Vide Volume I, page 409. 
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False assumptions and disingenious arguments are expedients 
applied to the exigencies of the time, and always, in the end, 
weaken the cause of those who resort to them. A victory gained 
upon false issues, must sooner or later result in the defeat of the 
winning party, and conductors of the press who, departing from 
truth, prostitute their vocation to gain a temporary triumph, bring 
disgrace upon the cause which they advocate, and evils upon the 
country. It is not a sufficient excuse that they are urged on and 
sustained in their course by the indiseretion of their patrons; it is 
their duty to rebuke such indiscretions, and prevent, as far as they 
can, all acts of injustice to their opponents. 


Are the acts of public men called in question, the press opposed 
to the party to which they belong, is ready to charge them with 
official corruption upon the slightest grounds, and labors to fix 
upon the party all the odium of the crimes imputed to the individ- 
uals of which it is composed. Nor are the private and public vir- 
tues of prominent individuals belonging to one party admitted by 
the press of the other, without, at least, some degree of detrae- 
tion, so long as they continue to act a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the country. And so far from reflecting the form and 


pressure of the times, it would be utterly imposssible to write a 
history of the United States giving a correct view of the operations 
of our political and social institutions, the character of our statesmen, 


and moral condition of the people, from facts contained in the pub- 
lienewspapers. Nor can the character of the American people be cor- 
rectly understood and appreciated by our cotemporaries of other coun- 
tries, from that source. This is a state of things to be deprecated 
by all who cherish a just regard for the institutions and social con- 
dition of their country. It is a fruitful source of inquietude to in- 
dividuals, it cherishes political and social prejudices, checks and 
weakens social and national sympathies, detracts from the influ- 
ence of our institutions upon the condition of other nations, and 
greatly retards our own progress in the march of civilization. 
Surely, the cause of so many evils should not be overlooked by an 
intelligent people, nor allowed to remain if its removal be prae- 
ticable. 


Few, we believe, will dissent from the view we have taken of 
this subject, or deny the existence of the evils which we have at- 
tempted to portray; yet from the nature of the case, there is little 
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hope of a speedy reiormation, though the remedy be obvious and 
practical le. 

But, notwithstanding our censures, it would be unjust to Jay all the 
blame upon the conductors of the press: they live by their voca- 
tion, and each aims to supply the public with the kind of matter 
most in demand. Few possess the means or moral courage to 
assume and maintain the attitude of reformers; and those who at- 
tempt to pursue an independent course are generally treated with 
indifference and neglect by all parties. 

The power of reforming the abuses of the press is in the hands 
of the people. Let them elevate their moral standard, and refine 
their taste, and falsehood and scurrility will be banished from the 
columns of the newspapers; let them cultivate their minds, and ac- 
quire a taste for useful knowledge, and the silly story without a 
moral, and the stale and pointless anecdote will give place to more 
instructive matter. 

Our people boast of the number of their newspaper: 
in comparing the quantity to that produced in other countries : 
would they not have much better cause of self-gratulation, did the 
quality of the matter bear a similar comparison? Then, indeed, 
we might claim the first rank among the natiens of the earth, and 
the philosophy of our institutions would be studied abroad, and 


. . a . } : a: . ) 
their principles so far reduced to practice as to improve the con- 


dition of every 


Though the po » hands of the people, we believe the 
conductors of the press may do much to improve its character, 
Without incurring any material loss of patronage: the observance 
of a few rules, to which all might safely subscribe, would place it 
upon a footing that would command universal respect: publish 
nothing that may not be publicly menticned or discussed with pro- 


. ] whoathoer a] r fs & : : 
priety by every reader, Woether maie or female >; ID discussing 


party que stions, always recognize and conform to the courtesics 
} 


ebserved by gentlemen in their personal intercourse with each 


ather ; in advocating or defending any cause whatever, never 
give a false coloring to facts nor resort to arguments which a man 


wolf 
£ 


possessing a reasonable degree of self-respect would not urge be 
fore the most intelligent audience. Other rules might be added; 
but were the spirit of these strictly observed, it would redeem the 


public press from the imputation of injustice, falsehood and scar- 
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rility, and call into service a class of men whase learning, talents 
and taste would dignify and adorn the editorial corps. 

The observance of these rules would save the conductors of the 
press from many vexations which arise from the illiberal and un- 
kind conduct of individaa!s belonging to their own profession, which 
would more than compensate any loss of patronage incurred by the 
reformation. And, finally, it would lead to habits of industry, 
and save them from the temptation of appropriating the labors of 
others without making the proper acknowledgments—an innocent 
indiscretion, which might pass unnoticed were it not calculated to 
mislead the historian, and cause him to transmit to posterity the 
labors of one individual under the name of another. Accidents of 
this kind frequently occur from an oversight of the editor, or per- 
haps, from the wan: of attention on the part of those intrasted 
with his business; and inasmuch as the interests of the public are 
little affected by such mistakes, it is the duty of the corps to deal 
kindly with each other in such matters. No charge of improper 
conduct should be made until an opportunity for an explanation 
or apology shall have been afforded. 


Personally, we always feel flattered by the re- publication of our 


productions in the columns of our cotemporaries, and though 


sometimes they appear without the customary acknowledgements, 
we are nevertheless gratified that they were esteemed worthy of 
being reprinted. 

We have sometimes been amused in making the discovery that 
publishers, most tenacious of the rules of editorial propriety, have 
themselves been guilty of omissions similar to those which they 
condemn in others. We give an instance in the CoTTon PLANT, 
an able advocate of southern interests, published simultaneously 
at Washington and Baltimore. In the issue from that press of 
February 10th, 1853, we found an article entitled ‘‘The United 
States: the Southeast and Northwest,’ copied from the Western 
Journal & Civilian, without credit or comment. We were pleased, 
however, to find our views published ina paper so respectable, and 
at a point where we most desired they should be read. We felt 
no disposition to complain, and took no notice of what we regard- 
ed as an accidental omission. But we have since discovered that 
- the conductors of the **Cotton Plant” are very keen-sighted im 
detecting similar omissions on the part of others. In their issue 
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of 14th April, 1853, we find the following complaint against two 
of the leading periodicals of the day: 


“Tre Great Montruries.—We have been struck, often, with the 
wholesale manner in which monthlies— especially the most influential, 
appropriate the thoughts and labor of daily and other papers, merely 
changing the language here and there. Scmetimes whole articles are 
taken word for word without the slightest credit. As an illustration 
we will cite the instance of Hunt, who gave out as original a most 
beautiful thing, entitled the “Statesman and the Merchant.”” Now 
that sketch originally appeared ina ec mparatively obscure paper, in 
Bath, Maine. We cut it out at the time as a “gem.” What was our 
astonishment to see one day, in a Boston daily paper this same 
“sketch,” giving Hunt the credit. The Boston daily spoke of it as 
bringing up “great men before our eyes in colors of living light’’— 
“life-like and true.”?’ &c. We waited for Hunt to come out, and say 
that “he was obliged”? &c. “but that the exquisite essay was not 
his,” or something of the kind. No such correction was made. Hav- 
ing given a “point blank case’? in regard to the great gun of the 
North, we will give one of the great gun of the South—DeBow’s 
Review. There appeared originally in « paper published in Bran- 
don, Mississippi, (the ‘Republican’? we think) an articie entitled, 
“what kind of a factory will fifteen thousand dollars build—and what 
will it p2y ?”? Our readers will recollect that we copied it, giving 
proper credit to our Mississippi friend. Afterwards the identical 
article re-appesred in *DeBow’s Review,’ letter for letter, without 
remark or comment. It was re-copied extensively all over the coun- 
try as original with the Review. No declaimer was made by the 


i 


distinguished Editor. 


Now to say that these works are not aware of such things is no excuse, 
Hunt and DeBew are decidedly the most reliable and valuable works 
of the d»xy—and we hereby recommend them, but they will neither 
lose any of their dignity or usefulness by giving the proper credit, 
for those valuable statistics and essays, which as the literary and 
statistical Reviews of the nation, they are expected to gather up. But 
no work, however well established or powerful, should appropriate 
as original the labor and intellect of others, without proper acknow- 
ledgment.”’ 


After reading the foregoing extract, we were compelled to con- 
clude that the Editors of the Cotton Plant were not aware of the 
fact that they had copied an article from the Western Journal & 
Civilian without making the proper acknowledgment, and we feel 
assured that they will cheerfully rectify the mistake as soon as it 


is brought to their know'edge. It is not to be presumed that 
I 


gentlemen who are so watchful over the rights of others, will fail 
to correct a mistake cr inadvertance of their own. 

In connection with this subject, justice to the Senior Editor of 
the Western Journal & Civilian seems to require the notice of an- 
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other instance where his labers, by some accident, have been sep- 
arated from his name, and reproduced as the ‘property of another. 

Som? years ago, he wrote an article on ‘‘ Domestic Manufactures 
in the South and West,” which was pubiished in DeBow’s Review, in 
connection with the writer’s name; but the same matter now ap- 
pears in ‘*‘DeBow’s [ndustrial Resources, &c., of the Southern and 
Western States,”’ recently published in three volumes, without 
comment, or notice of the author. <A mistake in such a case as 
this is more remarkable, than if it were to happen in the hurry 
which usually attends the preparation of matter for a periodical. 
And though we do not charge the compiler of the Industrial Re- 
sources &c. with a deliberate intent to suppress the author’s name, 
we must conclude that his memory of those who have labored for 
his work is, in some degree, defective. The article referred to 
filled twenty-eight pages in the Review, and will be found at page 
197, in the second volume of the Industrial Resources &c., for 
which, as we are advised, the copy-right has been secured. It is 
true that Mr. DeBow does not directly declare himself to be the 
author of this particular article, but, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond volume, he publishes the names of fourteen individuals as the 
authors of certain articles contained in that volume, leaving the 
public to conclude, as a necessary consequence, that the balance 
of the matter was written by himself. Thus, as the matter stands, 
the article has not only been separated from the name of the 
author, but, by virtue of the copy-right, he is deprived of the 
privilege of publishing it among his own works. 

We beg to apologize to our patrons for this digression, touch- 
ing our own affairs: they know with how much zeal we have labor- 
ed to promote their interests, and must perceive that our useful- 
ness in their service depends, in a great degree, upon the estima- 
tion in which our labors are held by those residing beyond the 
limits of our own State. If what we write should pass unnoticed, 
or be republished without our names, we can exert little influence 
in their behalf abroad. Hence we should be unfaithful to them, and 
unjust to ourselves, did we tacitely allow others to appropriate our 
labor, and enjoy its fruits. 
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ARTICLE II. 


History of the Fisheries of Plymouth Colony. 
PREPARED FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY LORENZO SABINE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND SUBMITTED BY THE 
HON. TAOMAS CORWIN, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AS A PART 
OF HIS ANNUAL REPORT ON . HE FINANCES, AT THE 2D SESSION OF 


92 


THE o2D CUNGRESS. 


After long and patient inquiry, I am convinced that the whole 
truth as to the motives which induced the Pilgrims to remove from 
Holland to America has not been told by our historians. 

The sweet poetess asks, **What so yught they thus afar?’’ and 
herself replies, not ‘‘the wealth of seas,” but *‘a faith’s pure 
shrine.”’ She has expressed the sentiments of all. But is it so 
certain that they ‘tsought”’? not both? Of the men of their time, 
were they a/one exempt from the influence of the fishing mania 
which prevailed throughout maritime Europe? Weary, stricken, 
homeless exiles, could the *y have lived unmoved by the spirit around 
them, when the Dutch fisherie s* were at the highest point of pros- 
perity, and when every one’s thoughts in their own country were 
turned to the planting of fishing colonies at Newfoundland and on 
the shores of New Fngland? Our continent was discovered in 1497, 
by Cabot; and from the moment that the chronicler of his voyage 
made known tothe people of England that our waters teemed with 
fish—that here ‘‘were great se als, and those which we commonly 

call salmons; and al-o soles above a yard in length, but especially 
there is a great abundunce of that kind which the savages call 
baccalvs or codfish?’ —down to the year 1620, as we have seen in 
the first and second parts of this report, the intercourse of the 
French and English with the northerly seas of America was con- 
stant; and of. all this were not the Puritans as weil informed as 
others? Were they ignorant of what transpired in the New World 


* It is said, by writers of authority, that in the year 1560 the Dutch employed 
one thousand vessels in their herting fishery; tha. the number in 1610 was fifteen 
hundred: and that, at the time the Pilgrims embarked for America, it was quite 
two thousand. These estimates are extravagant enough. surely. What shall be 
thought of Sir Walter Raleigh, who set the value of this fishery annually at 
£10,000,000, (or nearly fifty millions of dollars;) or of De Witt, who said that 
every fifth person in Holland earned his subsistence by it? Yet such statements 
were believed at the time, and their truth is contended for now. 

Nor was this the only fishing excitement of the Pilgrims’ day. In 1612) the 
Dutch sent whale-ships to the Greenland seas, but the British considered them 
interlopers, and compelled them to retire. The year after, French, Dutch, and 
Spanish ships at Spitzbergen were forbidden to fish, by the same “‘lords of the 
seas.’? British whalers, as is stated, went armed at this period. In 1613, the 
British Russia Company received a monopoly of the whale fishery, and the yeat 
following a company in Holland obtained the same exclusive right. In 1615 
the controversy between txe British and Dutch, on the subject of the fisheries, 
terminated in a general war. 
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in the ten years immediately preceding their flight from England, 
and during the ten years of their residence in Holland ¢ While 
among the Dutch they were neglected, if not unkindly treated, and 
became poor and unhappy. Many places to which to emigrate 
were mentioned, and the advantages and disadvantages of each 
were amply discussed. As soon as the decision of the little flock 
was made, some were dissatisfied and withdrew. The question 
arises, why did they decide to come to America? 

I have no space to argue a question which involves so many in- 
quiries, but cannot forbear to state, in a few words, some of the 
principal incidents which attended their coming to their ‘wilder- 
ness home.’’ Omitting to notice the accounts of Amidas and Bar- 
low, who explored the southern coast of the United States in 1584, 
under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, and what is said of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to the same region the year follow- 
ing, as well as the various other enterprises which, in several par- 
ticulars, are pertinent to the subject, we come at once to the voy- 
age of Gosnold, in the year 1602. He was the first Englishman 
who sailed directly across the ocean, and the first who attempted 
to make a settlement within the timits of New England. The story 
of his adventures was written by two of his associates, Archer and 
Brereton, and published in London* immediately after his return. 
Of Brereton littie seems to be known; but Gosnold and Archer 
were subsequently prominent among the early settlers of Virginia, 
and between the latter and the celebrated Smith there was a long 
and a desperate quarrel. From Brereton’s narrative, as well as 
from the tracts appended thereto, it appears that Raleigh was the 
patron, perhaps the original mover, of the enterprise. As con - 
taining the earliest information of Massachusetts printed in Eng- 
land, these papers are of great value. The attertion of merchants, 
of fishermen, and of those interested in colonization, hitherto, and 
for nearly a century, directed exclusively to Newfoundland, was 
now to be diverted, in some measure, to New England. The re- 
sults will appear as we progress. 

Arrived at our coast, Gosnold anchored near land which he 
called ‘*‘Shoal Hope ;” but, catching a ‘‘great store of codfish,” 
he changed the name to Cape Cod.f While there, says Archer, 
‘‘we saw sculls of herring, mackerel, and other small fish, in great 
abundance.”’ Brereton, whose account is more exact and definite, 
remarks with much earnestness upon most matters connected with 
our inquiries. ‘‘Surely, lam persuaded,” he observes, **that, in 
the months of March, April, and May, there is wpon this coast 
better fishing, and in as great plenty, as in Newfoundland ; 


* Republished in Collections ef Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 8th of 
3d series. 

t Prince Charles changed the name to “Cape James,’’ in honor of his father; 
but Gosnold’s appellation has been preserved to the present time. 
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for the sculls of mackerel, herrings, cod, and other fish, that we 
daily saw as we went and came from the shore, were wonderful ; 
and, besides, the places where we took these cods (and might in 
a few days have laden our ship) were but seven fathoms water, and 
within less than a league of the shore, when in Newfoundland they 
fish in forty or fifty fathoms water, and far off.” 

To pass the observations which were recorded as they continued 
their explorations, we find in the tracts appended to Brereton the 
prediction that ‘*/urasmuch as merchants are diligent inguis- 
eturs afler gains, they will soon remove their trade from Wew- 
foundland” to New England, where there is a better climate, 
greater security against the depredations of pirates, and less ex 
pense for outlits, shorter voyages, and safer harbors. The writer, 
anticipating that a colony would soon be founded, predicted fur- 
ther, that the ships of a// the nations that ‘thave been accustomed 
to repair unto the Newfoundland for the commodity of fish and oils 
alone, will henceforth forsake”? that island, ‘‘when once we have 
planted people in these parts; by whose industry shall be provided, 
‘ ’ the products of the sea, ‘tand many vommod- 
> Eighteen years 
> and 


. 


for all commerce,’ 
ities besides, of good importance and value.’ 
elapsed; the Pilgrims anchored off the same ‘Shoal Hope,’ 
settled in this very country. 

Pring followed Gosnold, and explored the waters of Maine, in 
1603. He saw and named the Fox islands, in Penobscot bay, 
and found good mooring and fishing. Like Gosnold, he consid- 
ered the fish which he took there superior to those of Newfound- 
land. He made a secoud voyage three years later; and Gorges 
remarks that his discovery of the eastern part of New England 
was perfect, and his account of it accurate. 

Waymouth, under the patronage of several English noblemen, 
and other persons of rank, came in 1605. ‘*A True Relation” 
of his adventures was written by James Rosier, ‘ta gentleman em- 
ployed in the voyage,”” and printed in London in the same year. 
He agrees with those who had preceded him in every essential par- 
ticular. As they departed for England, they caugbt very large 
fish; and he says that those on board of the ship, who were famil- 
iar with the business, ‘would warrant, (by the help of God,) ina 
short voyage, with a few good fishers, to make a more profit- 
able return from hence than fron. Newfoundland; the fish be- 
ing so nuch greater, better fed, and abundance with train,” 
&c.* 

Two years after Waymouth’s return, Lord John Popham, chief 
justice of England, Georg Popham, his brother. Sir Ke rdinando 
Gorges, Sir John Gilbert, his brother Raleigh Gilbert, (who were 


nephews of Sir Walter Raleigh, and, I suppose, sons of Sir Hum- 


phrey Gilbert, the original patentee of Newfoundland, ) with other 


* With larger livers—of course affording more oil. 
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gentlemen of consideration, determined to plant a colony in Maine, 

ona near the fishing grounds which, i in the judgment of Pring and 
Resier, promised so great rewards to adventurers, George Pop- 

ham was appointed the president, and Raleigh Gilbert admiral of 
the expedition. The original design was to settle in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the island ‘of Monhegan, in Penobscot bay ; but, 

abandoning this plan, a small is! and was selected at the saniti of 
the ennahes. where Popham and his associates landed and com- 
menced a settlement. Soon removing, however, to the main land, 
they built a fort, and erected a storehouse and dwellings. The 
death of the two Pophams and of Sir John Gilbert, the return of 
Raleigh Gilbert to England, the loss of the storehouse by fire, and 
other disappointments, discouraged the colonists, and put an end 
to the enterprise. 

The next voyage that claims our attention is that of Smith,* 
(so often mentioned as the father of Virginia, ) who came to Maine 
in 1614, caught forty-seven thousand fish within twenty leagues 
of Monhegan, andexplored tke coast f10m Penobscot to Cape Cod. 
The result of his observations was published in London, in 1616. 
This work, ‘‘writ with his oune hand,” was of greater pretensions 
than the tracts of the associates of Gosnold and Waymouth. He 
devotes whole pages to the subject of fishing, and argues, as the 
previous voyagers had done, that the seas of New England were 
far preferable to those of Newfoundland; and he labors the point, 
and repeats it even to tediousness. He institutes comparisons be- 
tween the fishing grounds of the two regions ; and all the details 
respecting the necessary wood, iron, pitch, tar, nets, leads, salt, 
hooks and lines, and articles of provision, are given with great 
minuteness. Smith perceives, indeed, that he must excuse him- 
self to his readers, and thus apvulogises: ‘-But because I speak so 
much of fishing, if any one take me for such a devout fisher, as I 
dream of naught else, they mistake me.” 

In reading the accounts of Archer, Brereton, Rosier and Smith, 
the thought has often occurred to me that, for some reason or 
other, the writers owed Newfoundland a sort of spite, and were 
determined to write that island dvuzen, and to write their favorite 
country vp. Smith, | think, especially strives to accomplish this 
end. He was a man who left his mark everywhere. He had roved 
over Europe, and had fought on the side of Austria against the 
Turks; and he was now fresh from Jumestown, and the preserva- 
tion of his life by the beautiful Pocahontas still excited the public 
mind. His romantic adventuces, his chivalrous character, and his 
energy of purpose, gave him commanding influence. He had set 
his heart on founding a colony in North Virginia,” (as New 


* Captain John Smith was born in Lincolnshire, England, in 1579. He was 
an adventurer in almost every part of the world. His seve val works on American 
colonization are of great value. For his services and sufferings in the New World 
he received no recempense. He died in London, in 1631. 
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England was called until his voyage in 1614,) and seems to have 
thoucht that he could best accomplish his design by dwelling upon 
the superior advantages of its coasts for fishing. ‘If Newfound- 
Jand,”’ he reasons, **doth yearly freight near eight hundred sai! 


5 


of ships with a sely, dean, skinney, poor-john, and cor-fish,” 
and those who adventure there ‘*can gain, though they draw meat, 
drink, and cloties,’’ and al] the necessary gear and outfits, from 
‘*second, third, fourth, or fifth hand, and from so many parts of 
the world, ere they come together to be used in this voyage;”’ and 
if ‘*Holland, Portugale, Spaniard, French, or other, ado much bet- 
ter than they,’ why doubt of success in going to New England, 
‘where there is victual to feed us, wood of all sorts to build boats, 

jues, the fish at our doors, pitch, tar, masts, and 
ards {7? **Of all the four parts of the world that I have yet 
seei.,”? he observes, not inhabited, 1 should rather live here 


5 


ships, or bargq 


than anywhere.” 

His publications on the subject of New England were numerous. 
The third, or fourth, was printed in 162U, and treated of the 
‘‘successe of twenty-six ships”? employed in fishing there ‘‘within 
these six yeares ;” and the last, published in 1631, (the year of 
his death,) gave an account of ‘‘the yearely proceedings of this 


; 


country in tis! 
What conclusions may we fairiy araw from these facts? In the 
second part of this report we have seen that at the very time the 


peALL 


Pilgrims embarked, a company chartered by James claimed the 
he American seas, and that a great excitement 


sole ownership of t ° 

exist d in England in const que nce of this monopoly; and we have 
here seen that accounts of Gosnold’s voyage had been printed 
eighteen, and of Waymouth’s fifteen years. Is it possible to escape 
the conviction that our fathers kuew and acted upon a knowledge 
of all these things? That they were in possession of Smith’s map, 
and some of his books, we have his own express declaration; while 
in his last work, published eleven years after their settlement at 
Plymouth, he Spt aks of tueir ‘thank gf to find oi matters ‘¢ Het- 
ter than he had advised them; and he evidently plumes himself 
upon the idea that he had been an eflicient instrument in directing 
their emigration to the land he had praised so much, and had 
striven so hard to people. In the chapter headed **New Eng- 
land’s yearly trials—The planting new Plimouth—Supprisals 
prevented—'Their wonderful industry and fishing,”’ he discourses 
about the English ships that had made ‘*exceeding good voyages” 
on the coast; and adds, seemingly, as the results produced by their 
success, that ‘‘at last, upon these znducements, some well-dis- 
posed Brounists,* as they are tearmed, with some gentlemen and 
merchants ot Layden and Amsterdam, to save charges, would try 
their oune conclusions, though with great losse and much miserie, 


* One of the names of the Puritans. 
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till time had taught them to see their oune error; for such humor- 
ists will never beleeve well, till they bee beaten with their oune 
rod.” In the next chapters he refers to their prosperous condi- 
* (1624, ) and says: **Since they have made a salt worke where- 

ith they preserve all the fish they take, and have fraughted this 

are a ship of an hundred and four score tun, living su well, they 
desire nothing but more company; and whatever they take, re- 
turne commodities to the value.’’ The declarations of this distin- 
guished pioneer of civilization in this hemisphere are entitled to 
respect, and in almost any other case would be considered as con- 
clusive. 

But there is other evidence. Weston, an English merchant en- 
gaged in the fisheries, who soon after the settiement of Plymouth 
attempted to found a rival colony at Weymouth, and who came in 
person to New England to correct the irregularities of his fisher- 
men, had much influence in dire cting the affairs of the Pilgrims, 
and in selecting the place to which th y should remove from Hol- 
land. He made them an advance in money, engaged to provide 


vessels for their voyage, and advised them to come to that part of 


America with which he ke eptup an intercourse, ‘tas for other rea- 
sons, su chiefly fur the hupe uf present profil to be made by fish- 
ing.” And, besides, we know that they entered into a sort of 
copartnership indenture with merchants, who, like Weston, made 
them advances, and agreed to allow these merchants a share of 

e fruits of their industry. ‘This indenture provides in terms for 
the prosecution of the fisheries and the employment of fishermen; 
and the Spee dwell—that crazy, le aky bark bought for the 
] imp se of complying with this s 1} ulation.* 

Still further. And to settle the question, we may refer to ‘*A 
brief Narrative of the ¢rec gre unds and causes of the first plant- 

New England,” by kLdward Winslow, one of the most dis- 

tinguished of their number, and who succeeded Bradford as their 
governor. No original copy of this tract is supposed to be in 
America: buta few years since the Rev Mr. Ellis, oi f Charlestown, 
found one in a printed volume in the British museum, copied it 
for the Rev. Dr. Young, who has placed it in the “C bronicles of 
the Pilgrims. 

Winsiow, in this narrative, speaks of an interview between King 
James and the agents of the Puritans who went over to England 
from Leyden in 1618 to solicit his consent to their going to Amer- 








* The partners of the Pilgrims in England were nurerous. They made a eon- 
ditional sale of their interest in the property at Plymouth in October, 1626, which 
was completed in 1627 The contract w vetween Isaac Allerton, agent of the 
Plymou h settlers, and forty-two persons. who style themselves *“‘adveiturers te 


New Plymouth, in New England, in America.” ( ernor Bradford, in com- 
menting upon the terms of the bargain, says that ‘**we were bound thereby to 
forteit thirty shillings 1 week for every week that we failed of due payment” at 
the times specified The purchase money was £1,800 sterling, in instalments of 
£200 annually, *‘on the feast day of St. Michael 
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ica. ‘The monarch asked them, ‘*What profit might arise¢’’ He 
was answered in a single word—*‘ Fishing.’ 
replied: ‘*So God have my soul, ’tis an honest trade ; twas the 


Whereupon James 


Apostle’s own ealling.’ 

Can anything be more conclusive ¢ 

Having arrived in the country which they had sacrificed so muek 
to reach, (though north of the place of their destination on leav- 


ing Holland, ) what did the Pilgrims do? 

[he records of their sojourn at Cape Cod—the ‘*Shoal Hope” 
of Gosnold—show that they were not only anxious to settle on the 
coast, but on such particular parts of it as would afford them the 


surest rew irds for searching the seas.7 

Nothing in our history is more certain than this; but I have not 
room to go intothe evidence. ‘Their goed pastor, Robinson, wh 
was the soul of the undertaking, never joined them; but his sons 
did ; and as one of them settled at Cape Ann, and another fixed 


r er thing 
2? Others “i 
to a place caile t 


sho i about twenty leagues turther, 
1 Ipswich,) a harbor which was known lo fishermen who had been on 
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his abode at Scituate, we may conclude that the 'y designed to fol- 

ww the *thonest trade”’ of fishing. We may close the discussion 
with the scntime nt that our fisheries should be dear to the Amer- 

can people because of the hallowed names connected with their 
origin, and should be thought worthy of national protection for 
this reason alone. 

True to their indenture with the English merchants, we are now 
to find that the Pilgrims embarked at once in the fisheries. 

Singular to observe, early in the spring after their arrival an 
Indian, to their ‘‘no small amazement,‘’ came boldly in among 
them, and said: ‘* Welcome, Englishmen,” in their own language. 
His name was Samoset. He was followed in a few days by another, 
who was called Squanto, or Tisquantum. Both had been acquaint- 
ed with the English who had fished on the coast, and could even 
tell the names of the masters and fishermen of the ships. The 
atter, indeed, had been carried to England by a vessel that fished 
at Monhegan, and had lived with a London merchant two years. 
Squanco served them faithfully till the end of his life. He in- 
structed them in the manner of taking fish, of planting corn, and 
of manuring the ground with alewives; and acted as their guide in 
their journeys. 

In the spring uf 1622, the settlers were in a famishing condi- 
tion. Fortunately a boat from one of Weston’s fishing vessels 


(the by irrow) came into the harbor, and gave information that 
thirt y Englisi 1 Ships were then engaged in m: ang fares at Mon- 
hegan. Edward Winslow de ‘parte id imme liate ior that sland to 


procure a supply of provisions. The choos 1 had no “food to 
spare, and refused to s« ll, but freely gave sufhient to relieve the 
pressing wants of their Plymouth brethern; regretting, says Win- 


~> 
Q 


slow, that their store was small, and that they could not express 
their love by a more liberal contribution. He returned with all 
Cc ynvenl nt sp | d. re | found,”’ here marks, ‘the State f the col- 
ony much weaker than when [ left it; for till now we were never 
without some br ad, the want whereof much abated the strength 


an d flesh of some, and swelled othe rs.’ l'o answer thc charge of 
negligence in suffering extreme destitution in a country represent- 


. 
rY 


ed to abound with fish and fowl, he adds: ** Fur though our bay 
and creeks were full of bass and other fish, yet, for want of 
jit and strong seines and otaer netting, they, for the most 
part, brake through, and carried all away before them. And 
though the sea were full of cod, yet we had neither tackling 
nor halsers for our shallups. And, indeed, had we not been in 
a place where divers sort of shell-fish are, that may be taken with 
the hand, we must have perished, unless God had raised some un- 
known or extraordinary means for our preservation. *? These are 
interesting facts, and “afford us accurate knowled dge of what wae 
passing on the fishing grounds of Maine, as well as allow us to 
chronicle an instance ot praiseworthy humanity on the part of the 
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fishermen, and explain the causes of the distress for food which 
prev: ailed at Plymouth. 

While thus destitute, the Charity and the Swan, two other of 
Weston’s ships, entered the harbor, with some fifty or sixty men, 
who, relates Winslow, ‘‘were received into our town with whatso- 
ever courtesy our mean condition would afford.”’ 

The calamities of the Pilgrims were not at an end. In 1623, 
without relief from abroad, they were reduced to a single boat; 
‘‘and that,” writes the quaint Hubbard, ‘‘none of the best.”’ Yet 
*6o¢ was the principal support of their lives,’ for **it hel Iped 
them to improve the net wherewith they took a multitude of bass, 
which was their livelihood all that year.”” ‘*Few countries,”’ he 
aontinues, *thave thie advantage. Sometimes fifteen hundred of 
them have been stopped ina creek, and taken in a tide. But when 
these failed, they used to repair to the clam bauks, digging onthe 
shores of the sea f r these fish.”? Ne val? 8 account is Siml lar. It 
is certain that they possessed but one boat, and one net. Sneh 

thell 
spread a part of the fish they caught upon their corn lands as 
manure, they were compe lled to watch these fields at night, during 


were their resources to prevent absolute starvation; and as they 


‘, to preserve them from the depredations of wolves. 
Only people near them were Weston’s fi hermen at Wey- 


is 
. 


mouth. Butin the course of the year, the colony ere was a band- 


ene 1. yme erish d of | ounger, one exhauste di his Ji tt le stre n eth 
in craw bank, and died upon it. Of the survivors, 
a part subsisted by stealing from the Indians, and others endeay- 
ored to reach. shegan, tuence to embark for England. Weston, 


L 


hearing of tl isasters, and anxious to ascertain the condition 


of his aff came over in one of his own fish ny ve ssels, d sguised 
as a blacksmith He was shipwrecked, stripped by the Indians, 
his life. Strange are the vicissitudes of 
humane English merchant, who, in the day of his 


prosperity had been the adviser and patron of the weary and 


) 
i 


and barely eseaped with 


stricken Pilgrims, now presented himself before them at Plymouth, 
in garments borrowed to cover his nakedness, a broken and ruined 
man! 

The period of extreme need soon passed away. In 1624 they 
sent a s ip to England laden with fish, cured with salt of their own 
manufucture, and the year following despatcned two others with 
fish and furs; but one, when near the English coast, was captured 
by the ‘T'urks In 1626 they op ned a trade with the fishing ves- 

" 


AS. 
Yont f 


evan, and commenced voyages to diff rent parts of 


sels at ] 
Maine to pr: cure fish and furs; and two years later, we find them 
selling both corn and the products of the sea to the Dutch on Hud- 
son’s river. Meantime, the irregular and licentious course of the 
English fishermen upon the — had been stated in terms of 
earnest cor pplaint by Governor Bradford, in a letter tc the council 
that claimed the country and its ishing grounds. Meantime, too, 
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West, commissioned by this council to levy a tax upon vessels that 
were found fishing or trading within the limits of their domains, 
had appeared at l’lymouth to execute his duties; but unable either 
to collect tribute money, er to obtain a recognition of the rigths 
of his principals, he had departed the seas, insulted and discom- 
ited. 

The Pilgrims may have built their first vessel in 1641. Their 
circumstances considered, this was an affair of greater moment 
than the construction of a first-class packet ship at the present 
time. This barque was of but forty or fifty tons, and the cost was 
estimated at only £200; yet there were thirteen owners and a 
building-committee of four. Te name has not been preserved. 
The same year, Mr. John Jenny was allowed certain privileges at 
Clarke’s island, to make salt, which he was to sell to the inhabit- 
wits at two shillings the bushel; and ‘*the herring wear was let for 
three years to three persons, who are to deliver the shares of her- 
rings, and to receive one shilling and sixpence the thousand fer 
their trouble.”? Still further to promote the manufacture of salt, 
the use of thirty acres of land, at the island, was granted, in 1642, 
‘‘to the five partners, for twenty-one years;”’ and about the same 
time, leave was given to William Paddy and John Hewes to erect 
fishing-stages at a place which yet retains the name of ‘Stage 
Point.”’ 

Previous to 1650 the people of Hull were allowed to seine fish 
it Cape Cod; but some irregularities having occurred, the Ply- 
mouth Court passed an order of interdiction, and limited the fish- 
ery there to persons belonging to the towns of Plymouth, Dux- 
bury, and Nauset, under restrictions intended to insure an ‘‘ord- 
erly course in the management of it.” 

Subject to continual annoyance and interruption by the fisher- 
men of Massachusetts, the court, in 1668, directed that a com- 
munication should be sent to the government of that colony ‘‘to 
‘equest them to take some effectual care for the restraint of this 
abuse, as much as may be.”? ‘The property at Plymouth was 
‘rated’? the same year. All persons ‘‘engaged about fishing” 
were ‘‘valued at twenty pounds estate.” This was high; inasmuch 
as Edward Gray, whose stock in trade was the most valuable, was 
rated only ‘*six score pound.” 

In 1670, a valuation was made of the ‘‘fish-boats,’”’? and four 
were estimated at twenty-five pounds each. ‘Though called boats 
—and I suppose without decks—many, probably, were of several 
tons burden, and could be safely employed at a distance from 
shore. ‘The fisheries, at this period, were considered as well es- 
tablished, and were steadily and profitably pursued. 

Fifty years had now elapsed since the settlement of Plymouth. 
The country, back from the sea, was yet a wilderness. A gener- 
ation, born in the colony, had attained manhood. rates wor- 
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ship was maintained in all the towns, but there were no public 
schools. Few of the Mayflower Pilgrims were then alive; and the 
number of educated persons was small. A proposition had been 
made, as appears by the proceedings of the court, to provide 
sabacinenters ‘“to train up children to reading and writing;”’ but 
without results. ‘The profits of the mackerel, bass, and ‘herring 
fisheries at Cape Cod, were now granted to found a FREK scHool, 
and in 1671, under John Morton as teacher, and Thomas Hinck- 
ley as steward of the fund, such a school was opened in the colo- 
ny. ‘This is a most interesting incident: the Cape which afforded 
the first shelter to the fathers, “supported the first public seminary 
for the education of the children! 

Morton, who was a nephew of the secretary of the colony, pro 
posed merely to teach the youth of one town ‘‘to read, write, and 
to cast accounts.”” But a grammar-school was soon established 
in elymouth; and several were actually in operation in other places 
as early as the year 1080. 

The fish ries, I conclude, were considered public property, and 
were generally leased to individuals for the benefit of the colony, 
or of particular towns. ‘The subject of ‘‘rents’’ and of *‘profits” 
is a referred to in the records, and orders to grant leases 
to petition: or to protect lessees in the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges stipulat red in the covenants with them, are of frequent oc- 
currence. An ordinance of the latter description of extreme se- 
verity was passed in 1678—the court directing that all fishing 
to the colony should be seized for public use 
by warrant from the governor, or one of his assistants, and that 


vessels not belongin 


. 
a 


the lessees of the colony fisheries shouid be entitled to damages, 
to be paid them out of the proceeds of the vessels seized and con- 
fiscated. The people of Massachusetts were alone exempted from 
the penalties of this extreme measure. 

Randolph, the t collector of the customs of Boston, gave a 
general accou! ’ the different New England colonies at this pe- 
riod, and sai “e ‘‘New Plymouth” that the people were priuci- 
pally ‘‘farmers, ‘greain 3, and fishermen;”’ that there were ‘‘very 
few merchants, they b« ing supplied with all forcign commodities 
from Boston;”’ and that ‘they have no ships of burden, but only 
small ketches and barkes, to trade along the coast, and take fish. 

The colony of Plymouth was united with Massachusetts by the 
charter of William and Mary in 1692, and a separate notice of its 
fisheries accordingly ceases at that date. 

John Alden, the last of the Pilgrim band, died only five years 
previously. He lived in America sixty-seven years; and in every 
administration during the whole time he participated in public 
affairs. 

To regard his connexion with our subject as merely official, his 
elations commenced with the first, and terminated only with the 
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last, of the incidents that I have here recorded. But we know, 
besides, that his private interest in the ‘‘wealth of seas’? and in 
general trade was often extensive. 

Sufficient has now been said to show the general course of affairs 
among our fathers, and to connect the branch of industry under 
notice with some of the most hallowed nimes in our annals. Mark 
Antony,* who was a keen fisher, was told by Cleopatra to “leave 
fishing to us petty princes of Pharos and Canopus.” Leave it, is 
the sentiment of too many of our countrymen, to ‘‘the ignorant, 
the superstitious, and the improvident:” anda single remark more 
may not, therefore, be illtimed. 

Bradford and Winslow, both of whom were governors, with Al- 
den, Standish, Brewster, Allerton, and Howland, as associates, 
were not only lessees of fisheries, but of the whole commerce of 
the colony for a term of years. 





* The Romans, like the Egyptians, carried the art « ng fish to great per- 
ection, and almost every rich citizen bh 1 fish-pond At some of tueir feasts a 
thousand of the choicest fisies were set upon their ta ; ta per given 

» Vitullius by his brother, there was dou that number provided fort cuests. 
it was a custom, at one time, to carry the dolphin to their eating-rooms alive, in 
order to giut their eyes with the changes of its color when dying They were, 
perhaps, the most sensual and luxurious people who have eve ved. Their gore 
mandizing habits may be seen from the circumstance of Julius Caesai’s having 
taken a vomit before supping with Cicero, the betier to make an yrinous meal. 
When one of the Stoics saw the works of Lucullus on the seaco se ininense 
cellars and vaults, fish-ponds and reservoirs, which he bad constructe’—he called 
him **Xerxes ina gown.”? And Cato, the censor, In compisining of 4s country- 
men, sal 1, *“*It was a hard matterto save Rome from ruin, w ia tlish was sold 
for more than an ox.?’ The Roman emperor Elagabnius, a fig to Gibbon, 
“would never eat sea-fish except at a great distance from the ss lie then would 
listribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, brougiit at an imm eXD , to 
he peasants of ihe inland country.” Mare Antony is satito hae given the 
house of a Roman citizen to a cook who prepa ed f¢ him a good ipper, 

Some of the most eminent warriors and statesmen w eX vagautly fond of 
fishing. Antony was one of these. The remark quoted in the text is to be found 
n Plutarch, who relates the following story: “He was fishing one diy with Cle- 
opatra, and had ill success; which, in the presence o stress, he loo«ed 
upon as adisgrace. He therefore ordered one of Ins as its to dive, and put 
on his hock such as had been taken before. This s m it in practice 
three or four times, and Cleopatra perceived it. She affect however, to be 
surprised at his success, expressing her wonder to the people alout hims and, 
the day following, invited the: to see fresh proofs of it. Wai the day tollowe- 
ing caine, the vessel was crowded with people ; las soon as Antony had let 
down his line, she ordered one of her divers im ‘ly to pat a salt-fish on bis 


hook. When Antony found he had caught his fish, 


as may be supposed, occasioned no smal 
General,”? said Cleopatra, ‘leave fishin 
opus: your game is cities, kingdoms, an 

Travellers in modern times find the ruins of I 
tum is seen an artificial lake, abont a quarter of 


ines; and this, 
+ the « t,t 


itors. ““Goy 


Re 


| i 

to us petty princes of Pharos and Cane 
T 

} 


1 


toman fish-ronds. At Arigene 
a league in ¢'rcumference, dug 


out of solid rock by the Carthagenian captives, and to which water was cone 
veyed from the hills. It was thirty feet deep; and great quantit'es of fish were 
kept in it for the public feasts. The fish-ponds of Nero were numerons; and the 
Coliseum is said to have been erected on the site of one of them. Fishing nets, 
some of them quite entire, have been found in great numbers in Herculaneum, as 


weil as in Pompeii. 
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These were all Mayflower Pilgrims, and all signers of the com- 
pact at Cape Cod, before the landing, in which the great principle 
that the ‘majority shal! govern” is recognised. Of Allerton, in- - 
deed, we may speak as of a regular dealer in fish and furs, since 
we find that he owned vessels, conducted a fishery at Marblehead, 
made voyages to different parts of Maine, established a trading- 
house far within territory claimed as Acadia, and in Connecticut 
received products of the sea for sale on a share of the profits. In 
fine, he was one of the most active and enterprising men of his 
day, and, though devoted to trade, wax employed in arranging the 
most difficult concerns of the colony both at home and in Eng 
land. ‘To cross the ocean two centuries ago was a matter of vast 
moment, but Allerton visited the country of his birth no less than 
five times in the brief space of four years. 

Such, in conclusion, were some of the men who devoted time 
ana talents to a business fit only for ‘*the ignorant, the supersti- 
tious, and the improvident.”’ 


ArTICLE III. 


Education for All—Industrial Universities. 


There is no object for which we have labored more zealously tha 
for the improvement of the intellectual ond social condition of the in- 
dustrial classes: not that we desire to promote the interests of on: 
part of the community at the expense of another, but, that the rie 
and their offspring may enjoy wealth in greater security and vomfor 
while the poor enjoy the profits and pleasures of knowledge and so- 
cial refinement. It is a misnomer to call a people civilized, when : 
large proportion of the operatives are ignorant of the science connect- 
ed with their pursuits, and of the relations which exist beiween the 


various occupations of the community. Hence we, in behalf of the 


country, thank the learned and talented Editor of the ‘‘Jourwnat o1 


Man’’ for the excellent views contained in the following article, and 
earnestly commend them in connection with the en#ghtened action of 
the Illinois Legislature to the favorable consideration of our readers, 
and more especially to our delegation in Congress. And though not 
instructed by our Legislature, we trust they will be found co-operat- 
ing most heartily with the Illinois delegation in urging upon that bod} 
the adoption of the measure proposed by our sister state. 
Senior Editor. 
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Education for All. 


With all the declamation of modern times upon the subject of 
practical education, and with all the reformatory movements that 
have been undertaken, the true conception of practical education 
seems to have been scarcely entertained until lately. If education 
is to fit the individual thoroughly for the duties of life, it should 
he devoted mainly to giving thorough qualifications for that which 
is to fill the greater portion of his life. The lives of all except the 
privileged classes, who live by rents, interest, and sinecures, must 
be mainly occupied in the necessary labor of self-support. The in- 
flexible law which imposes upon mankind the necessity of constant 
exertion, is a law in harmony with the constitution of. man, and 
necessary to its highest development; and obedience to this law is 
as much a duty asa matter of necessity. It should, therefore, be 
one of the leading objects of education, to teach us the best mode 
of exerting our faculties in industrial pursuits. The two great ob- 
jects which should take the lead of all others in a rational course 
of education, are 

First,— To prepare us for obtaining a comfortable subsist- 
ence by a reasonable amount of labor. 


Second,— To tach a knowledge of our own constitution, 
for the preservation of health, and fur advancement in moral 
and intellectual capacity. 


These two objects, fashionable education most commonly neg- 
lects; yet it is self-evident that they are more important than all 
the rest that can be accomplished by education. He who knows 
how to maintain himself and family in comfort and independence 
by a reasonable amount of exertion, und is also able to preserve 
in nis household vigorous constitutions, active minds, and good 
moral sentiments, is a well-educated man, whether or not he has 
any knowledge of the contents of a sing!e book. 

In a proper system of education, children would not be trained 
toa mode of life entirely opposite to their whole future career, 
thus disqualifying them for practical life, and rendering them often 
idle and worthless in comparison to those who have not been sent 
to college. On the contrary, several hours of each day wou'd be 
occupied in indastrial studies, acquiring a regs of agricul- 
ture and the arts, by personally engaging in the labors of the field 
and the shop, un‘erthe guidance of able instructors. Every youth 
should thus go through a course of training, which would give him 

3 practical knowledge of the most important branches of industry, 
enabling him at any time, in his future life, to adopt any such 
pursuits as circumstances might render necessary. In addition to 
this general industrial education, he should have the most thorough 
and elaborate instruction in the species of industry to which he is 
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expected to devote his future life, giving him not only skill in the 
performance of its labors, but a familiar knowledge of all its rela 

tions to other pursuits—its present defects and probable mode of 
improvement, and its relations tothe great laws cf supply and de- 
mand, which determine it: importance to society and its profit to 
the laborer. By thus mingling the industrial and literary educa- 
tion, the highest degree of energy of character would be developed, 
as the diversity of pursuits which it would furnish would give the 
attraction of variety, and stimulate the energy and enthusiasm of 
the young. The amount of physical exertion in the open air which 
would be required would preserve a vigorous condition of health, 
and the harmonious combination of physical and mental develop- 
ment, would, in time, preduce a race of intellectual giants, ready 
for any laborious exertion or responsibility that circumstances 
might demand. 

‘he combination of literary and industrial pursuits throughout 
the course of education, would blend by insensible degrees, with 
the course of future life: as the constitution beeame more robust, 
and industrial occupation more thoroughly understood, the time 
devoted to industrial pursuits would gradually inerease in propor- 
tion to the literary hours, until the permanent proportion for life 
was attained. Eight or ten hours of labor and four or five devoted 
to intellectual improvement, with the cultivation of the finer senti- 
ments, might constitute the permanent course of life. In a society 
guided by the highest principles, and enjoying all the advantages 
and economics of a harmonious coéperative industry, six hours of 
physical labor, and six of mental development, might probably be 
considered sufficient for all the wants of life. Under such asystem 
of life, the entire community would present, with forms of robust 
physical beauty and health, a degree of intelligence and mora} 
elevation, which, at present, is looked upon with admiration on 
account of its rarity. ‘To such a mode of life, a systematic course 
of industrial education, would be a natural introduction. If such 
institutions could be established throughout our country, and made, 
by the assistance of liberal endowments, self-supporting establish- 
ments, where the student should enter for a series of years, living 
without expense, and remaining until his labor should be sufficient- 
ly remunerative to repay the outlay, they would at ounce emanci- 
pate the humbler classes of community from the oppression and 
debasement to which they are now subjected when seeking to ob- 
tain an honest livelihood. 

The boy who is thrown upon his own resources in consequence 
of parental poverty, disease, or death, finds no means of subsist- 
ence except by passing through a tedious system of vassalage, un- 
der the title of apprenticeship—a condition, in some instances, but 
little less deplorable than African Slavery, in which his whole na- 
ture becomes brutalized by the loss of sympathy and society, by 
oppressive labor, and by the total absence of education, since even 
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his industrial education is neglected, and he is left to pick up 
whatever knowledge of the art he may obtain, by his own ingenuity 
and application, in the shop where be is set to work. A vassalage 
of this kind, extending from three to seven, and even to ten years, 
according to circumstances, has been heretofore the hard fate of 
industrious and destitute youth. 


It is a shame that no sufficient effort has been made for the re- 
lief of this unfortunate class. The young and helpless can only 
submit to the long periods of apprenticeship imposed by their mas- 

ters; and the laboring classes, instead of combining for the aboli- 
tion of this form of oppression, seem to have taken a pleasure in 
idding to the burdens and prolonging the servitude of apprentices, 
in order to protect their several trades from the influx of com- 
petiuion. 

There is no necessity whatever for the continuance of this op- 
pression, since the labor of every lad would be amply sufficient not 
only to pay the cost of his cheap subsistence, but to pay for the 
best instruction by which he might speedily acquire a thorough 
mastery of his art, and become as proficient in three months as 
most apprentices become in three years. I would rejoice to see 
industrial colleges established in eur cities, where youths might 
apprentice themselves for a limited period to acquire a mastery of 
ny art or arts which they wish to pursue, where the instruction 
would be of the most thorough character, and where they would be 
prepared in a shert time to take rank as skillful and thorough 
workmen. I believe that such an enterprise might be made to pay 
its founders well, and that apprentices entering for but a single 
year, might, in the first four, five, or six months, become expert 
in one or more trades, and through the remainder of the year earn 
enough to pay a handsome fee for their tuition by working under 
the direction of their teachers. A class of intelligent boys and 
girls, for example, possessing a respectable Englie h education, 
and the maturity of judgment generally found at the age of four- 
teen or sixteen, “might, by competent instructors, be ‘made good 
printers in the course of three months, and might, at the present 
prices of typographical labor, during the remaining nine months 
of the year, earn from $150 to $250 each; becoming in that time 
finished workmen n, and having a small surplus over the cost of sub- 
sistence and payment for tuition. 

There are many trades which exact a tedious apprenticeship in 
acquiring which, even a single month of careful instruction would 
be amply sufficient. With such facilities for acquiring industrial 
independence, young persons would find it desirable to acquire 
two, three, or four trades, in order to improve their health by 
alterne ation in employment and in order to be able to escape the 
consequences of an over-stocked market and lack of employment, 
by changing their pursuits. 
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One aaa teducteial university in a city, whens all the arts 
should be taught in a thorough manner, where thousands of youths 
should be prosecuting their labors, under skillful teachers, would 
exert an immense influence in withdrawing from idleness and vag- 
rancy many to whom apprenticeships are too repulsive, and filling 
the ranks of labor with truly intelligent and skillfal artists. Such 
an industrial institution, codperating with the city free schools and 
night schools, would do more to abolish pauperism and vagrancy 
than any other devices i can conceive. 

But to intioduce such institutions requires a revolution in the 
aims and ideas of the friends of education. That revolution has 
commenced! The recent movement for the establishment of Peo- 
ple’s Colleges in New York, is the precursor of a great and bene- 
ficent change. And the response which it has received from I)li- 
nois is highly encouraging. The following account of this matter, 
from the New York 7'rébune, wili be cheering to all philanthro- 
pists. 

[By the way, the 7rdbune frequently contains articles of in- 
formation in reference to the progress of society, which I feel 
tempted to quote but for the suspicion that my readers have al- 
ready seen the article at its source. Lhope the time will soon come 
when it will be entirely unnecessary for the Journal of Man to 
quote from the New York 7'rébune, in consequence of every read- 
er of the Journal being also a reader of that paper. 

It has just been enlarged at an additional expense of $50,000 
per annum to its proprietors, and is now the Mammoth Journal of 
America,—destined to circulate more widely, and exert a more 
beneficient influence upon society, than any other journal on this 
continent. Since its enlargement, the 7’rzbune is about the cheap- 
est paper in the world, as it is supplied to subscribers at a price 
which searcely pays the cost of the blank paper, its profits being 
derived entirely from advertising; and its readers being thus sup- 
plied at a cheaper rate than the same amount of reading matter 
could possibly be furnished except as a matter of charity. No in- 
telligent person, who wishes to keep pace with the progress of in- 
telligence, and to receive fair, liberal, and correct views of public 
evenis in Europe and America, should neglect to take the 7'rib- 
une. | 

‘*EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


It may now be ten years since a few poor and inconsiderable 
persons began to ‘agitate’ in favor of a more practical system of 
thorough Education, whereby youth without distinction of sex 
should be trained for eminent usefulness in all the departments of 
Industry. They demand seminaries in which agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, the management of machinery, etc., should be taught, 
based upon a knowledge of chemistry, geology, botany, hydraulics, 
etc., with a corresponding proficiency in all that pertains to house- 
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wifery and household manufactures for female pupils. These de- 
mands made very !ittle immediate impression on the public mind. 
They were backed by no great names, and no imposing array of 
Colonels, Generals, and Honorables was ever presented in the re- 
ports of the agitators’ meetings. In fact, those meetings, proffer- 
ing no chances for making personal or party capital, and holding 
out no prospects of snug berths to be provided for cousins and 
younger brothers, have always been but thinly attended. The only 
class feeling a deep interest in them was that one which could least 
afford the time and expense involved in attendance on distant con- 
ventions. And the great majority of the journals have not to this 
day, evinced a consciousness that any such movement had an 
existence. 

Still, the idea has slowly gained ground wherever a few faithful 
advocates were found to cherish it, and several small conventions 
of its friends have been held in this state, looking to the founda- 
tion of a ‘People’s College,’ and the project has elicited the marked 
approval of Gov. Hunt and Gov. Seymour. Two State Conven- 
tions have in like manner been held in I|linois,—the last some 
few weeks ago —and one result of these is the passage by the Leg- 
islature of that state of the following joint resolutions: 


Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
relative to the establishment of Industrial Universities, and 
for the encouragement of Practical and General Education 
among the People. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, The spirit and progress of this age and country de- 
mand the culture of the highest order of intellectual attainment in 
theoretic and industrial science. 

And Whereas, It is impossible that our commerce and pros- 
perity will continue to increase without calling into requisition all 
the elements of internal thrift arising from the labors of the farm- 
er, the mechanic, and the manutacturer, by every fostering effort 
within the reach of the government—.4nd Whereas, a system of 
Industrial Universities, liberally endowed, in each state of the 
Union, cooperative with each other, and with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington, would develope a more Jiberal and prac- 
tical education among the people, tend the more to intellectualize 
the rising generation, and eminently conduce to the virtue, intel- 
ligence. and true glory of our common country; therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Sena.e con- 
curring herein, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and 
our Representatives be requested, to use their best exertions to 
procure the passage of a law of Congress donating to each state in 
the Union an amount of public !ands not less in value than five 
hundred thousand dollars, for the liberal endowment of a system 
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of Industrial Universities, one in each state in the Union, to co- 
operate with each other, and with the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, for the more liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes and their teachers; a liberal and varied education 
adapted tothe manifold wants of a practical and enterprising peo- 
ple, and a provision for such educational facilities, being in mani- 
fest concurrence with the intimations of the popular will, it ur- 
gently demands the united efforts of our national strength. 

Resolved, That the Governor is hereby authorized to forward 
a copy of the foregoing resolutions to our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress, and to the Executive and Legislature of each 
of our sister states, inviting them to coéperate with us in this mer- 
itorious chiterprise. 

Joun REYNOLDS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
G. Korrnsr, Speaker of the Senate. 
J. M. Matteson, Governor. 
Approved Feb. 8, 1853. A true copy: Attest, 
ALEXANDER STARNE, Secretary of State. 

—Hlere is the principle contended for by the friends of practical 
education abundantly affirmed, with a plan for its immediate real- 
ization. And it is worthy of note that one of the most extensive 
of the Public Land (or New) States proposes a magnificent dona- 
tion of Public Lands te each of the states, Old as weil as New, in 
furtherance of this idea. Whether that precise form of aid to the 
project is most judicious and likely to be effective, we will not here 
consider. Suffice it that the Legislature of Illinois has taken a 
noble step forward, in a most liberal and patriotic spirit, for which 
its members will be heartily thanked by thousands throughout the 
Union. We feel this step has materially hastened the coming of 
Scientific and Practical Education for all who desire and are will- 
ing to work for it. It can not come too soon.” 
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ArTICLE IV. 


History of the Catawba Grape.--Missouri Wine. 





We have frequently noticed the progress of grape growing in 
Missouri, and have discussed, in several articles, the benefits, pe- 
cuniary, social and moral, to be derived from the cultivation of 
the vine in our State.* And though we may have been too san- 
guine in some of our views respecting the growth of this branch of 
industry, we still have abundant reason for believing that its com- 
mercial value wi'l, in time, be at least equal to any of the agri- 
cultural staples of the State. 

We are persuaded that it is not extravagant to affirm that South 
Missouri is capable of producing as much wine as is now made on 
the entire continent of Europe, and we have the authority of in- 
telligent individuals, well acquainted with wine growing on the 
Rhine, that in quality ours will compare favorably with the products 
of that celebrated region. 

As evidence of the spirit and confidence of the grape growers of 
Missouri, the specimens of wine now being forwarded to the World’s 
Fair, at New York, is about equal in number to all the specimens 
of agricultural products of every kind whatsoever sent from this 
State. Already specimens have been received at St. Louis from 
eleven wine growers, and a twelfth has made application, and his 
specimens will doubtless be received in due time.t Of these, five 
are from Franklin County, three from Gasconade County, one 
from St. Charles County, one from Cooper County, and two from 
St. Louis County. 


* Vide vol. If, page 127, vol. II], page 535 vol. IV, page 123; vol. V, page 
130; vol. VI, page 195. 

+ With a view to the preservation of the facts connected with the history of 
wine growing in Missouri, we givea list of the names and residences of the in- 
dividuals who have forwarded wine for exhibition at the World’s Fair: 

L. Gherling, Franklin County, pure jnice of Catawba Grape. 
S. L. Busch, sé “6 és rvs ‘< 


Theodore Welkins, “ “6 
William Gallenkamp, és “ rT “ ‘6 
au» Dollé, 6s + se “ Isabella 
Jacob Romel, Gasconade ‘* “ *¢ Catawba 
Michael Poeschel * ‘ és “6 “6 
Frederick Fricke ‘< ‘6 6s ‘ ‘ 
J. H. Boller, Cooper se “ “6 ‘6 é< 
‘< és a 


Julius Gerhard, St. Charles, “ 
William Glasgow, Jr., St. Louis County, sparkling Catawba. 
A. Lemp, “ “ *€ pure juice of Catawba. 
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Samples of these wines accompanying the specimens intended 
for exhibition, have been tested by the committee, at St. Louis, 
for the Wor'd’s Fair, and other good judges, who pronounce them 
all creditable to the growers, and some of them very fine. 

All, except one, of these specimens were produced from the Ca- 
tawba grape ; and all are of the pure juice, except one sample of 
sparkling Catawba, manufactured by Wm. Glasgow, Jr., of St. 
Louis. The sample from Cooper County was pronounced very 
excellent. We mention this not in disparagement of others, but 
for the encouragement of the producer, Mr. J. H. Boller, whose 
name we do not remember to have seen before upon the list of 
Missouri wine growers. 

The preference given to the Catawba grape over all other sorts 
which have been cultivated in Missouri, induces us to publish the 
following account of its discovery from the pen of Dr. Mosher, 
read before the American Wine Growers’ Association at Cincin- 
nati, and published in the ‘*Western Horticulturist.”’ 

I[tstory or THE CATAWBA Grape.—As this fruit promises to 
become one of great importance in the Ohio valley, it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers to know something of its origin and 
nistory. 

My article on the history of the Catawba Grape, published in 
the first number of the Western Horticultural Review, has elicited 
a lengthy communication from Col. William Murray, of Catoosa 
Springs, Walker county, Georgia, a brother of the Murray therein 
alluded to, which fully corroborates the statements there made by 
Dr. Beach, and now finally settles the question in regard to the 
origin of this grape. From this communication of Col. Murray, 
it appears that his father emigrated from Pennsylvania and settled 
in the woods on the old Kentucky and Warm Spring trail, as early 
as 18U1. At that time there were no roads in that country. The 
farm then settled, and afterward called Murraysville, is now about 
ten miles southeast of Ashville, in Buncombe county, North Ca- 
rolina, and embraces the forks in the roads, correctly described 
by Dr. Beach, the locality, as well as the character of the country, 
it being nearly on the summit level of the Black Ridge, in latitude 
35 deg. 30 min., mountainous, thinly timbered, soil poor, with 
many loose stones and gravel. 

At that place, in 1802, Col. Murray says these grapes were 
found growing in great abundance; also another variety with very 
long bunches, crowded and of dark purple color, but not so deli- 
cious as the first, which grew in more open clusters, were larger, 
and of a more reddish color. After the trees were cut down which 
shaded them, he says they were better and grew larger, and have 
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very wnt ieaproved by cultiv ation since, and are at this time con- 
sidered the best grapes in the country. 

In 1803, commissioners met at Murraysville to settle a question 
of dis puted boundary between North C Carolina and Georgia. On 
this occasion chese grapes were tested and pronounced good. In 
1805, he states that the Friends or enave from Ne avbury dia- 
trict, North Carolina, emigrated to (‘hio, and as they passed 
through this place took these grapes with them. It would be in- 
teresting to learn where they settled in Ohio, and whether they 
ever succeeded in propagating them there. 

In 1807, Gen. Davy, a Senator in Congress, then living at 
Rocky Mount, on the Catawba river, in the bounds of the Cataw- 
ba nation of Indians, tr: anapeante ‘d some of these grapes to his res- 
idence, and sometime between the years 18U7 and 1816 he took 
some of them with him to the city of Washington, gave them the 
name of the Catawba grape, and disseminated them among his 
friends in Maryland. From this source it is — they fell in- 
to the possession of Mrs. Schell, from whom Maj. Adluin obtained 
them, and made wine of them in 1822. in 1825, he » sent the vines 
with some of the wine to Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati. 

To Mr. John Adjum, then, of Georgetown, District of Colum- 

are we indebted fur its discovery and early reputation as a 

grape, and to N. Longworth, Esq. . of Cincinnati, for its in- 

cuon in the West, and for the impetus given to its cultiva- 

tion my the fabrication of wine, whieh bids fair soon to become 

an important staple of our country, and to supplant many foreign 
wines in our Market. 

Kor pure, dry. and sparkling wines, the Catawba grape is likely 
to become to the valley of the Ohio what that celebrated grape, 
which yields the best Hock wines, those of Johannisberg and 
Steinberg, are to the Rhine, which aie it is said, was intro- 
duced into that country from Orleans, in France, by Charlemagne. 

It may seem to be a matter of minor consideration to be thus 
particular in endeavoring to trace the origin of a particulur vati- 
ety of the vine. But, as thus far it stan ls without a rival in 
America in yielding a pure, dry wine, it isa matter of paramount 
interest and importance to become acquainted with its nature, lo- 
cality, or habits, especially with a view to understand its nature, 
habits, and proper cultivation. 

Krom the experience we have had in cultivation, it appears that 
the soil and situation best adapted to its productive and healthy 
growth is that which approximates most nearly to its native ele- 
ments. On the sides and tops of dry stony hills, where the soil is 
loose and porous, it seems perfectly at home, and is little subject 
to rot or other diseases; the greater the departure from these, its 
a elements, the more uncertain its culture and perfection of 
ruit. 
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In rich alluvial bottoms, the growth is rank and luxuriant, bu: 
the fruit is liable to rot and the vines in a few years to decay and 
become unproductive; clayey uplands retentive of moisture are 
equally uncongenial. In choosing a location for a vineyard, there. 
fore, these points are of much importance, and should be wel 
studied. In the organization and allotment of vegetables, it is 
well known principle of economy that every species and every in. 
dividual variety of plants have been placed and adapted by nature 
to a particular soil and atmospheric condition, and very many wil 
not bear a change with impunity. Scientific cultivators are not s 
well acquainted with these facts, that, in transplanting, their chic! 
endeavors are to reduce the condition of things as nearly as pos- 
sible to their primary elements. The vines of Europe, for in- 
stance, will not succeed in the climate of America when exposed 
to the variable changes of our atmosphere ; hence our intelligent 
horticulturists are erecting their crystal vineries to shield them 
from these changes, and to restore to them artificially a climat 
more in accordance with that of their native home. 


S. MOSHER. 


ARTICLE VY. 


(From the “Farmer and Mechanic,’’) 
Agricultural Metcorology. 

There are few sciences, the study of which is more useful to tli 
farmer than that of meteorology. Asoil may containall the atoms 
required to form a luxuriant crop, yet, if the temperature of th 
ground or of the air above it be too low, vegetation makes no pro- 
gress. Again, the earth and atmosphere may have a due degre 
of warmth and light, as well as abound in all the food of plants in 
an available form, except water, and the absence of this element 
will be fatal to the hopes of the husbandman. 

Atmospheric air, light, heat, electricity, rain, dew. snow, and 
frost exert a controlling influence over the growth of ali cultivated 
plants. A knowledge cf the natural Jaws by which these generally 
invisible and imponderable bodies are governed, so far as research- 
es have revealed them, is alike valuable and interesting. The at- 
mosphere, and the numerous phenomena of which it is the theater, 
should command more attention in this country than they hitherto 
have received, if we intend to keep pace with the progress of phys- 
ical science in Europe. ‘To encourage the study of meteorology 
in its application te agriculture is the object of this chapter. 

The atmosphere is mainly composed of two distinct gases, which 
are invisible but not imponderable bodies, and everywhere sur- 
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round the planet like an ocean. It has a mean depth of some 
forty-five miles. The gases which form the air are called nitro- 
gen “and oxygen. According to the accurate analysis of dry, pure 
air, made by M. M. Dumas and Boussingault, 100 parts consist 
of 20.8 oxygen and 89.2 nitrogen. These chemists found from 
2 to 5 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of atmospheric air. Dr. 
Fresenius has ascertained that the proportion of ammonia in the 
atmosphere is as 1 to 2,000,000, varying to 1 to 3,000,000. Un- 
doubtedly there are many other volatile and gaseous bodies in the 
atmosphere, in a state so extremely diluted and diffused as to es- 
cape all chemical tests. Sir _ t. Kane found that sulphurated 
hydrogen will pass through a thin piece of India rubber into the 
atmosphere, against a that equal to 50 times the weight of 
common air. Gaseous compounds of phosphorus, chlorine, and 
sulphur are constantly discharged from decaying and vegetable 
substances into the atmosphere. These gases fall to the earth 
wain in rain water. It is one of the laws peculiar to all gases 
that the presence of one in any given space does not in the least 
prevent several others from occupying the vacancies left between 
storms of gas that seem torepel each ‘other with singular aversion 
The facility with which the atmosphere takes up vapor when water 
evaporates, is familiar to all. ‘This capacity to hold immense 
quantities of water imbibed from the ocean, lakes, rivers, the fo- 
lage of trees, and moist earth, in a volatile condition to be dis- 
tributed over broad continents, is a wonderful provision of nature. 


But the filling of the air with water, like a wet sponge, is less re- 
markable than the contrivance for squeezing the sponge so to 
speak, and causing the diffused moisture to fall in gentle rains, 


snows and dews. ‘The drying of the atmosphere, after it is sat- 
urated with waier, is a phenomenon without which it would never 
rain; nor could there be any springs, rivers, land plants, or ani- 
mals on the globe. ‘This precipitation of water is effected by a 
change of temperature, which change is the result of the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis and of solar heat. Day and night, 
spring, summer, autumn, and winte r, with their ever varying tem- 
perature, varying winds and clouds,~ and const: intly changing hu- 
midity, are all re sults of fixed laws, which invite the re scarch of 
every reasoning mind. 

Solar Heat.—It is not intended to take more than a popular 
view of this subject. Atthe time of seeding in spring, a single 
day is sufficient to warm to the depth of four inches a mellow soil, 
recently plowed. ‘Two days of sun will warm the ground 6 inches, 
and six days 12 inches. ‘he fall of warm rain on a well-drained, 
mellow soil greatly hastens the heating of the earth. On the con- 
trary, the falling of a cold rain, or much cold water in the ground, 
greatly retards the rise of temperature in tilled land, Heat and 
water should be studied together, if one would obtain a clear idea 
to their joint influence on vegetation. When water evaporates, 
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it expands to 1,696 times its former volume, and renders latent or 
insensible a considerable amount of Jatent heat. Hence, a wet 
piece of ground, from the surface of which a good deal of water 
evaporates, is always cooled by the constant loss of sensi- 
ble heat which rises in vapor and departs far into the atmosphere. 

The warmer the atmosphere the greater is its capacity to hold 
water in the condition of a diffused invisible vapor. The lower 
strata of air are heated much more by caloric radiated from the 
earth than by the abserption of heat from the sun to the planet. 
Air thus heated becomes expanded or rarified and specifically 
lighter than the cold air above it. This causes the air within and 
near the tropics to rise high above the surface of the earth, and 
flow over both north and south, towards either pole ; while colder 
and heavier air rushes in toward the equator to fill the empty 
space. ‘These serial currents are deflected in their courses by the 
diurnal revolution of the earth, and by mountain ranges where 
summits are often covered with eternal snow ; and they are still 
further modified by the varying temperature of the ocean, and its 
peculiar streams. 

The laws which restrain the precipitation of water from clouds 
are no less curious than those which cause it to rain at all. The 
atmosphere must approach saturation before it can rain; and it 
usually happens that the quantities which will fall on a given area, 
LOO feet above the ground, and on the earth are unequi al. Large 


drops, in falling through many feet of dry air, become smaller by 
constant evaporation, and may be wholly dissi ipated before they 
reach the earth. On the other hand, quite small drops formed in 
cold regions, high in the air, constantly condense more vapor in 
falling through a saturated atmosphere, and will be many times 


larger when they reach the gronnd than at their starting point. 

‘To illustrate the production of rain, let us suppose that a cur- 
rent of air at 7() deg. of temperature, saturated with moisture, 
meets and mingles with another current, also saturated, but having 
a heat of 50 deg. Now, if the atmosphere at the mean tempera- 
ture of 6) deg. hada capacity to hold water as an invisible vapor, 
equal to the mean of 70 deg. and 50 deg., it is obvious that no 
ie soar would take place. But such is not the fact. ‘The 
quantity of water held in air heated from 60 to 70 deg. cannot be 
contained in that heated from 50) to 60 degrees. In oth ‘r words, 
whatever cools air saturated with moisture, causes a cloud, dew, 
mist, or rain. 

Early and late frosts are produced by the radiation of heat 
during ‘clear nights from the foliage of plants and other terres- 
tial bodies. If the temperature of the air is not very low at sun- 
down, and it is humid, vegetation will soon reach the dew point 
so that the latent heat, evolved by the formation of much dew, will 
prevent a frost. Ifthe atmosphere is dry, clear and still, the 
dew point is lower, and all the circumstances are favorable to 
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reese the little vapor condensed on such substances as radiate 
at with the greatest facility. Anything which checks the radi- 
tion of heat, like a cloud, smoke se reen. or wind which agitates 
1e atmosphere, serve to prevent frost. Every farmer should have 
a thermometer and rain gauge and bye the degree of heat most 
favorable to all his crops. ‘ne due temperature and moisture of 
che soif#are as much elements of production and seals as good 
tillage. The writer has studi d the growth of 
months, noting the changes from 4 o’e ock A 
8 P. Mi. and from 8 Vi. tO < .-M 
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Central Asia, where the earth was constantly frozen at the depth 


; 
} 
\ 


of three feet clow the surface, both rye and wheat yielding a re- 
turn sometimes of 15 to 1 of seed. At that place the mercury is 
frozen two months in the year—the cold being over 72 deg. below 
freezing. Short as the summers are, they have a mean tempera- 
ture of 64 — 

On the northern slope of Monte Rosa, in Switzerland, barley 
ceaSes to grow atan elevation of 4,260 feet above the sea; on the 
southern side it continues to be cultivated at the height af about 
6,560 feet. Boussingault says that the difference is aseribed to 
local causes. 


’ 


In studying the mean temperature and annual fall of rain, in- 
cluding snow and dew, in the United States, and the distribution 
of both heat and water through the year. one can hardly escap 
the ern nn that no other equal area on the globe has equal 
agricul tural capabilities. Without including Delaware, there are 
within a fraction of 500,000,000 acres in the Southern States. 
On two thirds of this vast surface, wheat is harvested early enough 
in May and June to permit a crop of corn to mature on the sam¢ 
land before autumn frosts. By drawing a line from the Atlantic 
due west to the Rio Grande, so as to have 300,900,000 acres south 
of it, on every arable acre two crops of our most valuable bread- 
stuffs can be harvested in a year. Allowone third of this area for 
forests, the bed of rivers, and irreclaimable surface, and there ar: 
left 200 900,000 acres for cultivation. On the supposition that 
the South had a population adequate to demand such crops, 100, 
000,000 acres might be drilled with seed wheat in November after 
corn harvest, putting half the needful fertilizers in with the seed, 
and sowing the balance broadcast in February or March, after th« 


English and Belgian practice. 

With skillful culture and f in r, an average return of twenty 
bushels may ré isonably | c : Y ducir ng an aggregate cre 
of 2,000,000,000 of bushel a ee would be h arvested be- 
tween the Ist May a d 15th ie, after which a crop of corn may 
be grown. With a dense population, as in Belgium, France, and 
many parts of China, there can never be a real lack of fertilizers, 
so that 60 bushels of corn can be produces l on eve! ry acre of arable 
surface in our thirty States. By this estimate seen that the 
land which had produced 2,000,0 0,0 0 bushels of prc might, 
so far as the climate is concerned, exsily 6,000,000,000 
bushels of corn in season to seed with wheat again. 

Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, estimates the present ca- 
pacity of slaveholding States as equal to the support of 200,000,- 
100 of inhabitants. To give Vi rginia as dense a population as 
Belgium has (which exports far more of human food than Virginia 
does ) would require all the people nowin the United States to re- 
side in the **Ancient Dominion.” 
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Of the other 100,000,000 acres of arable soil, one-half may be 
glanted in cotton and enriched no more than to give an average 
of a bale of 400 Ibs. to the acre. This will secure an annual crop 
twenty times larger than is now grown in the United States, and 
fifteen times larger than the consumption of the whole human fam- 
ily. There will still rem: vin 20,000,000 acres adapted to the cul- 
ture of sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, and other important staples. 

The United States poss ss a territory embracing over 2,000, 
000,000 of acres, more than a moiety of which is susceptible of 
tillage. Taken as a bes ole, the country has a climate whose mean 
temperature and fall of rain greatly favor the production of human 
food and clothing 

As we are now engaged in laying the foundations of an empire 
such as the world has never seen, nor scarcely conceived possible, 
every advantage of soil, climate, natural product, and such valu- 
ble trees for timber, fruit, and fuel as may be profitably cultivat- 


ed, should command universal care and study. 
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tising on a broad high plane, the head of many rivers, in Lat- 
itude 44° N. and Longitude 90°, the Desmoines river flows in a 
south-easterly direction, passing diagonally through the central 
portion of Iowa, entering the Mississippi a little below Keokuk in 
Latitude 41°, and Longitude 93. From these astronomical de- 
terminations by Mr. Nicholet, and by actual measurements of my 
own over two hundred miles, I have estimated the whole length of 
the Desmoines at over 500 miles. It is a bright clear stream of 
water, varying irom 3 to 6 hundred feet in width below Fort Des- 
moines, running between clean regular sloped banks, and descend- 
ing with a swift current over a bed of limestone, that falls at an 
angle of over one and one half fect to the mile. The stream is 
only navigable in high stages, but it is being improved by a sys- 


> 


tem of slack water improvements, that is designed to secure con- 
stant steamboat navigation up to the center of lowa. 

The valley of the Desmoines, which includes an average width 
of say 30 miles on either side of this river, is so noted for its ex- 
tent and fertility, that I deem it worthy of the special heading that 
{ have given to this article. Taking the | ngth and fair average 
breadth as above stated, it will be seen that the whole area is thirty 
thousand square miles in extent, and contains 19,200,000 acres 
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of Paris (Gypsum) extends in ledges for miles in length, and from 
ten to twenty feet in thickness 

The improvement of the river furnishes an inexhaustible supply 
of water power, and many of the tributaries as well as the main 
stream are already occupied with superior saw and grist-mills. 
These agricultural, mineral and manufacturing resources already 
attract the current of emigration, and the valley is ranidly filling 
up with an industrious an Le nterprising population from the North- 
ern and Middle States. 

Remote from our great navigable rivers, the present inhabitants 
are surrounded with m: iny privations, and sigh for the comforts 
and Juxuries that taey have left in their former homes, which were 
less fovored with the n: tural advan tages that are sore markable iD 
the West. But the day of privation and endurance is rapidly draw- 
ing toa close. The eyes of the world are turning towards this 
valley; twelve railroad lines are progressing through Illinois, ap- 
pro: aching and some of them passing the Mississippi, all contend- 
ing for the first entrance into the comme ree of this valley. The 
N. Missouri Railroad and the Desmoines improvement will soon 
find means to enter upon the same effort, and in three years the 

if 


shrill note of the ].ocomotive will surprise the quiet inhabitants of 


the center of that valley. The trains will come Bowe d with emi- 
grants, and towns and cities wi il then 7 multiplied with wonder- 


ful celerity. In twenty years this valley will contain a million o! 
‘Inhabitants, and they will r gard their rural inheritance as the 
richest domain that can be found on the continent. There will be 
a mighty change in those twenty years. Enterprise, wealth and 
power will be introduced, andthe strife of man, the embellishments 
of art, the display of wealth, and the charms of society, will give 
ample scope for the writers and orators of that day. There will 
be gay and gorgeous halls, and bright and beautiful maidens ; 
there will be the sound of many voices, the song of birds, and flow 
of fountains; all these are the coming ch anges: but casting aside 
all these embellishments that rise in the future, I cherish the re- 
collection of the native beauty of the silent prairie, the wild for- 
est, the shining river, as they were fresh and fair in the summer 
of 1849 when my tent was pitched in the valley of the Desmoines. 
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Convention met in the Hall of Exchange Place, Memphis, 


Tenn., at 10 o’clock, Monday, June 6th, 1853,and was called to 
wder by Maj. James Penn, Chairmann of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, who introduced James H. Otey, Rt. Rev. Bishop 


t 


the Protestant Episcopal Church of Tenn., to address the mem- 
bers of the Convention, and the Supreme Being. After prayer, 


on motion of Gov. Foorr, of Miss., Hux. Wau. C. Dawson, of 


Georgia, was elected, by acclamation, President of the Conven- 
tion. On motion, Col. J. P. Pryor was elected Secr. pro tem., 
each delegation present elected a Vice Presi ident and Assistant 
Secretary of the Convention, and a Speaker of its Delegation. 
Vice Presidents: 
Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee. E. M. Ryland, of Missouri. 
Gov. J. A. Quitman, Miss. Dr. G. Shackleforth, Alabama. 
Gen. M. Hunt, Texas. Hon. John Moore, Louisiana. 
Dr. James P. Scriven, Georgia. C. G. Baylor, Dis. of Columbiag 
E. M. Browning, S. Carolina. R. Apperson, Kentucky. 
Hon. Geo. W. Underhill, Ark. Hon. J. M. Botts, Virginia. 
Hon. Hamilton Smith, =i 
Chief Secretary: 


Rev. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi. 


Nt 


e@ssistant Secretaries: 

J. T. Trezevant, Tennessee. W. Prescott Smith, Maryland. 
HI. Cobb, Missouri. J. S. Byrne, Mississippi. 
Chas. Denby, Alabama. Wm. : Wheatley, Texas. 
J. B. Leef, Louisiana. R. L. Atkinson, Georgia 
Wm. Watkins, Kentucky. J. F. Eagan, Adbennes. 

Chief Marshall: 
ol. Charles D. McLean, of Tennessee. 

Speakers of Delegations: 

James M. Lucas, Missouri. 8. Craig, Arkansas. 
W. McAlpin, Alabama. N. D. Coleman, Mississippi. 
A. Waiker, Louisiana. J. L. Steel, Georgia. 
Robertson Topp, Tennessee. 


TESS A ae: 
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Committee on Business: 
Steele and Lawson, of Georgia. 
Fowl r and Mason, Arkansas. 
Young and Peacock, Texas. 
Vance and Robinson, Kentucky. 
Troost and Byrne, Alabama. 
South Carolina. 


Rrowninge ar Sehrine 
Drowning and Se ring, 


. Wien nn ' 
ypp and Williams, lennessee. 


1 
Smedes and Clapp, Mississippi. 


Bemiss and Douglass, Louisiana. 
Kennett and Blair, Missouri. 
ilton Smith, Indiana. 

Baylor Dist. of Columbi 

) 


T - . _ ‘ 
Venn, Otey, Lrezevan 


r, Merrill an 
Dawson, Cohen and Lawton, of Georgi 
Coleman, Byrne, 
Clapp, of 
Arkansas; Messr 
mn, Hudson, Blair, 
ouri: Mr. Baylor, of the Di f Columbia 
; ‘. ’ % a 
r, Oakey, Lumsden, Moore, Bemiss, Wheat, Hul- 
Aan ’ ’ * + ah 
psey and Thrasher, of Louisiana; Mr. Hunt, of 1 
latt, of 


A 
of Virginia; Mr. Smith, of Indiana; Mr 


labama; Mr. Apperson, of Kentucky; 


) 
t 


} 


] : " ee » a ’ oun > . 
resolutions, reported by the Committee on Busi- 


» 
“~~. © ] ryt ] +} »] r} + « va) ] tq aa « ¥ } ] 
» were ted, with slight amendments, as amenae 


y Py rmryy bd ° ee . , , . 
Me hereas, ihe important qui stions oi deep ning the channei at 
| : 
th of the Mississippi, and the improvement of the 1 ipl 
> bk im . me 4 Pants Dieaw mami 
r, known as the Desmoines and Rock River rapi 


+ 


> attracted the attention of Congress, and under 


propriation ; made by it, competent engineers have made survey: 
and repor howing that said improvements are practicable— ana 
as these ‘s have a most important bearing upon the interest 
of all the States lying upon this great river, und its affluents 
and the appropriations made by Congress are manifestly inade- 
quate for the purposes desired, and disproportioned to the objects 
and results to be obtained. 

Be it resolved, That this Convention strongly urges upon Con- 
gress prompt and liberal action upon these subjects, and earnestly 
request that all the Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
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an early day the pecessary appropriations fox 


. 


from the States represented in this Convention, use their best ef- 
forts to procure at 


their accomplisi ment. 
] J } >) to | , ] . ) hep 2 . 
And whereas, similar reports have been made by boards o! 


compet tent Mngineers, appr inted Dy the Government of the United 
States, which show the entire practicability of improving the har- 
pors ot Charlest yn, Savannah, Mobile, Baltimore, Ric bmond, 
Gralveston, and the inlet and harbor of Wilming mn, N. C., aha 
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Whereas, The project of opening a commu! tion between the 
Atlantic and Pacitic oceans by railroad across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepee recommonds itself to the warm support of the whole 
Union, and particularly to that of the western and south-we stern 
States, UY ts great prac Lica lity, the laciiity and cheapness ot 
its construction, as Wi l as the short time re quired for its compl - 
tion, thus afferdi g to the commerce and travel of not only tie 


United States but the w rida cieap and easy access to the Pacitie 
coast: 

Resolved, therefisre, That our Representatives in Congress be 
requested to press upon the Government the necessity of bringing 





to a favorable termimation, as soon as possible, the negotiations 
pending in regard to the right of way across said Isthmus, and 
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that they be also instructed to maintain, by all legitimate, consti- 
tutional means, the rights of American citizens in the grants made 
by the Mexican Government. 

MANUFACTURES. 

» a virtual monopoly in the production of 
18 OF Vast importance to 


Whereas, The Southern States of this Union now have and for 


| 
} 


a iong period must hav 


raw cotton for commerce; and whereas, it 

these States that their great staple should be sent abroad in its 

most valuable form; and whereas, it is believed that this staple 

be wrought up with extraordinary cheapness on and near the 
3 OL its growth, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the President of this convention appoint a 
Commit ee of five m 1] ers, who shall be r¢ quest d to prepare for 
nublicat particularly in the manufacturing 
( rt of the peculiar facilities offered 


listrict 


by the 


states for the manufacture of cot- 


ny ae ‘ 
e published asa part of the proceedings 
i i < 


EDUCATION, 
Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend to 
it! here represente 1, the education of their ; 
The employment of 
the encouragement of a home 


Citizens ¢ 


at home, 
ers in the les 
books adapted to the educational wants 

these States; and the encouragement 


be . 


. . 2 : : ’ ) 
Inventions and discoveries In the artS and sciences 


FROM SOUTHERN PORTS. 

Resolved, That this Convention regards the establishment of a 
system of quick communication by steam between our Southern 
ports and E irope, and encouragement and protection of this sys- 
tem by the National Government, connecting therewith ample mail 
facilities, as a ne ssary feature in the commercial ind pendence 
of the South and West. 

ON DIPLOMACY CONCERNING COTTON. 

Resolved, That the attention of our Senators and Representa- 
ives in Congress be ealled to the propriety of bringing before the 
Administration the importance of making the Cotton interest a 
subject of instruction to our foreign commercial and diplomatic 
agents. 

“ HYDROMETIC GAUGES. 

Whereas, The investigation of the laws which regulate the 
rises and falls of the Mississippi river and its tributaries, and the 
adoption of some system, by which the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi may be protected from inundation, and the navigation of the 
western waters be best perfected and secured, are subjects of the 
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deepest interest and importance to the whole western and southern 
country. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention respectfully recommends to 
Congress, that among the measures calculated to advance the 
above objects and facilitate the schemes already undertaken, it 
deems it highly important that the General Government should 
appoint a special corps of scientific engineers to investigate the 
laws which govern the Mississippi river and its tributaries, to de- 
vise the best system of improving the navigation of these rivers, 
and of protecting their lands from overflow, if necessary, to send 
abroad a similar corps of scientific engineers, to examine the sys- 
tems of improvements adopted in other countries, and to report 
upon all matters ecnnected with these subj cts. 

Resolved ve hat in furtherance of the obj cis soug] lt, We deem 
it highly imp tant that a system of hydrometric guag s should be 


established by the Ge neral Government at severa points ali ng the 
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‘ir waters may be accurately as- 
rtained from day to day, the di pths of their channels regularly 
sounded, and the changes going on upon their banks be marked 
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and recorded, all which shall be reported tothe proper department 
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of the General Government from time to time. 





ADDRESS TO CONGRESS. 


_ nm) 5 en : ” = . 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by th » Preai- 


} 


lent of this conve ation to prepare an address to the Congress and 
pe ple of the United States on the toy ics embraced in the action 
of this Cr penitlin~tgediting the attention to its proceedings and 
action, and enforcing them upon their consideration. And that 


this address be published as an appendix to the proceedings of 


this Convention. 
ON ORINOCO, AMAZON AND LA PLATA RIVER. 

Resolved, That this Convention highly approves the steps which 
ave been taken by the United States government to obtain’ the 
ullest information in respect to the countries bounding the Ori- 
noco, Amazon cal La P lata rivers, with a view to opening the 
trade of that vast region to American enterprise, and the Senators 
and Representatives ‘in Congress from the States represented in 
this Convention are respectfully requested to use all proper means, 
by the establishment of mail steamers from the port of New Or- 
leans to suitable points on the Southern American continent, (or 
in such other or as may be deemed most expedie nt, ) to secure 
to the people of the U nited States the advant: iges of trade and in- 
iercourse with the regions refered to. 

Resolved, That in the o ge of this Convention, Lieutenant 
M: aury deserves the thanks of the American people for the able 
manner in which he has advocated the proposed project of uniting 
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of commerce and common interest, the 


trieS Of 
fforts 
consummated. 
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Mr. Carson, of 
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, L. M. Kennett, A. B. Chambers, F. B. 
urcell, Alex. Kayser, Henry Cobb, F. V. Valle, 
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Pacific Railroad. 


Pacific Railroad. 


Desiring to present here a concise and accurate statement of 
the condition and prospective progress of this enterprise, we have 
been careful to obtain exact figures, and find that the work on this 
road is progressing very satisfactorily. 

On the 4th of July, the cars will run 33 miles out to Allen- 
ton, and within a few days after to Franklin County, 37 miles, at 
the end of Ist Division, where the road branches, one branck di- 
rected to reach the State line near the mouth of the Kanzas, and 
the other near the southwest corner of the State. 

The receipts for passengers for the 13 miles opened for use, 
have been, for the month of June, about $4,000.00. This is 
double the amount originally estimated. 

The 2d Division, of about 88 miles on the Kanzas route to Jef- 
ferson City (125 miles from St. Louis, ) is now under contract its 
whole length, and the contractors are starting at their work ener- 
getically. There are now about 700 men on the 2d Division, and 
their number is daily increasing. 

The location surveys on the soutawest branch are drawing to a 
close rapidly. An approximate location of route has been filed in 
the General Land Office subject to correction in detail, and the 
land offices are ordered to be opened for sale exceptin the immediate 
neighborhood of the road. 

The President is now in New York negotiating a loan. He has 
published a very full statement of the position and legal obliga- 
tions of the company. 

A mortgage on 1,000,000 acres of the land grant, has been 
made, and is now being recorded in the different counties of the 
State along the line. 

A loan of $10,000,000 is asked on the Ist mortgage of the 
Southwest Branch, and 2d mortgage on the main route (to Kan- 
zas ). 

The President has issued proposals for $4,000,000 of this loan 
to be opened on the 11th of July. No doubt is entertained but 
that this loan will be taken on good terms, in which case a con- 
siderable portion of the Southwest Branch will be put under con- 
tract at once, and both routes be pushed rapidly to completion to 
the State Line. 





anata Valley Railroad. 


“ Sinident Valley Railroad. 


This enterprise was approved by the Memphis Convention, on 
the 9th of June, and a liberal grant of the Public Lands called for 
to aid in its construction. 

NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

On the 12th of June, the stockholders of the Worth Missourrz 
Railroad elected their Board of Directors who chose CoL. Joun 
()FaLLon President, E. C. Writs Secretary and Treasurer, and 
W. W. Morris Engineer. About $1,000,000 stock has been sub- 
scribed ; State loan $2,000,000; maps of the country along the 
route, from St. Louis to Towa, are being prepared, and the road 
will soon be surveyed and located through St. Louis and St. Char- 
les counties. 

IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 

The Iron Mountain Railroad Co. are rapidly completing the 
location of their road, and expect to put it under contract this 
summer. The co-operating movement in Hickman, Ky., to con- 
nect it with the Mobile & Ohio Railroad at that point, will add 
to the brilliancy of its prospects. 

CAIRO AND FULTON RAILROAD. 

The Arkansas agg of the Mississippi Valley Railroad is mak 
ing strong headway. The Governor of the State and the President 
of f the Company are acting with admirable unanimity to secure the 
immediate prosperity of this work. 

The True Democrat, of Little Rock, is boldly arousing the 
spirit of the State in its favor, and the Editors north and south 
are gallantly co- operating in the cause, in spite of the violent op 
position of a political wing. 

The President of the Co ympany has issued a judicious Cire ~s 
Letter addressed to agents appointed to sclicit stock subscript 
and donations of right of way for the Cairo & Fulton R. R. CG ) 
This letter places the whole enterprise on the most substantial ba- 
sis, bona fide subscriptions for stock : and if responded to faith 
fully and promptly by the people of the State, the credit of the 
company will soon be as substantial as the characcer of the letter. 

The President of the United States has ordered a reservation of 
the lands along the line of this road until the 6th of October next. 

From the letter of the Comr. of the Gen. Land Office to Ros- 
WELL BeeBe President of the Railroad Company, we find that a 
tract of and, 15 miles wide on each side of the route surveyed by 
Capt. Barney from Chalk Blut to Fultcn, has been withdrawn from 
sale or entry. Also a tract of 30 miles wide from Chalk Bluff to 
the Mississippi river, opposite the mouth of the Ohio in Missouri. 
Also two tracts for the branches from the ~— pi river though 
Little Rock to Fort Smith. The eyes of capiti ilists must be wat: ‘be 
ing the progress of the Arkansas road with c: ager attention. 
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Valley of the Ohio. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
Valley of the Ohio. 


ITS CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT BY AMERICANS. 
BY MANN BUTLER, FESQ@., 
“History of the Commonwealth of Kentuck; 

At Fort Duquesne a scene of barbarian triumph and ferocity is 
well described by a prisoner in the Fort.* From this author we 
learn, that the French commandant did not expect to defeat the 
enemy; but only annoy them. 

The tortures inflicted on the prisoners by the Indians, after this 
bloody defeat, confirm most indisputably the necessity of conquer- 
ing and expelling a people so savage. The prisoners were brought 
out, and after torturing them in every possible mode, that diabol- 
ical cruelty could suggest, were burned at the stake amidst the horrible 
parade ot their tormentors in Indian paint and European regimentals. 

The resemblance of this sad defeat to that of our own St. Clair, 
and, ona smallerscale, to the destructive battle of the Blue Licks, in 
position as well as effect, at a still later period of our history, ir- 
resistibly strike ‘s the attention. All these encounters, as well as 
the whole military history of the Whites and Indians in recent 
times, show the astonishing superiority which European arms have 
given the latter over their ancestors. At the first landing of the 
E jurope ans on this continent, the opposition of the natives was in- 

gnificant: but by fire-arms furnished by their civilized visitors 


> he 


the aborigines have fre quently : and effectu: lly reversed the early 
contests with the foreigners. Unfortunately for the western coun- 
try, it has ha lt to encounter and overcome the superiority lent to 
the savages by the arts of oe 
The defeat of Brac \dock brought the Indians in vengeance on 
the exposed frontiers of f Pennsylv vania, Maryland and Virgin- 
ia, abardoned by the royal troops in a cowardly panic. The. de- 
vastations committed by the savages were greatly aggravated by 
this dastardly ab: indonment of his duty and the pub lie defence by 
Col. Dunbar. This officer seems to ‘have been so panic striken 
by the defeat of his general; instead of having furnished occasion 
(as had been fondly anticipated by our countrymen at Philadelph- 
ia, ) for bonfires an dilluminations, asto have forgotten all thoughts 
of staying the public misfortunes, by manfully breasting the storm 
on the frontiers. But while Col. Dunbar could g0 into winter- 
quarters at P hiladelphia, in midsummer, neither the tiga of the 
frontiers nor the backwoods troops of Virginia, (who had been 
despised by the British general, and their officers degrad- 


® Smith’s Narrative. 
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ed below those in the royal service,) could thus dishonorably 
abandon their country. In proportion as the royal commanders 
neglected the public defence, so did the governments of the colo- 
nies redouble their exertions to maintain it. The colonial troops 
of Virginia were raised to about 1,200 men, theugh Col. Wash- 
ington urged the number of 2,000.* 

On the 14th of August, 1756, a little more than a month after 
the battle in which senseless prejudice had only allowed him to act 
as a volunteer aid to Gen. Braddock, George Washington was ap- 
pointed Colonel and Commander in chief of the forces of the col- 
ony, with the high privelege of naming his field officers. This he 
determines to insist upon, for the public good, previous to ac- 
cepting any command. Such a degree of authority was necessary 
to efficient service in a colony, so little used to the emergencies of 
war, upon an extended scale. The first use Washington made of 
this renewed and distinguished confidence of his native country, in 
his abilities and worth, was to make Adam Stephen the Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, and Andrew Lewis the major of the new regiment. 
This command, though principally exercised on a theater somewhat 
removed from the valley of the Ohio, whose settlement and con- 
quest form the immediate subject of this work, has too intimate 
connections with it, to be quite omitted. 

Nor was the post of commander in chief one of easy honor, at 
this time, but painful, in a high degree; and its perplexities try- 
ing to all his resources of temper and management. They, how- 
ever, under the providence of God, bred up our heroic chief to 
conquer similar difficulties, on a grander scale, and to lead his 
countrymen to liberty and independence. The French war on the 
Ohio, as well as in Canada, most happily furnished a school fox 
the preparation of the officers and soldiers of our great revolution 
The wants, the insubordination, the diversity of counsel, attend- 
ing the military operations of Virginia, at least, make this border 
war, a miniature picture of the embarrassments, which perplexed 
the continental service against Great Britain. Still, amid these 
difficulties, Col. Washington applied himself indefatigably to the 
defence of the extensive frontier of Virginia, assailed by the su- 
perior forces of the Indians, at every point, which presented a 
cabin, or a station to invite the attack of the subtle enemy. This 
state of things continued, until a change of ministry in the central 
authority in England, produced a change of counsels and officers 
to the great relief and joy of the British empire. 

The clouds which had so long hung over her banners, were about 
to disperse, under the administration of the most brilliant and tri- 
umphant of British ministers of State. 

In June or July, 1757, William Pitt, the elder, became, fox 


* Sparks, II. Marshall,s Washington, 1—36. 
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the second time, principal secretary of State.* By the following 
December, measures of the most vigorous and liberal character 
were adopted, in regard to America, and indeed all over the the- 
ater of war around the globe. There has rarely been an adminis- 
tration in the most popular form of government, which more sig- 
nally animated the energies of any people, and which brought into 
greater activity their hearts and talents for the public service, than 
under the government of this sagacious and commanding states- 
man. He was eminently possessed of the high qualities, which 
enter into the lofty, though proud and imperious character of a 
British statesman of the old aristocratic school. Too liberal fora 
court, and not supple enough for a populace, Pitt was an illustri- 
ous instance of a British statesman, who could touch the sympa- 
thies of his countrymen, in every chord, without becoming either a 
republican, or an unscrupulous courtier. 

Americans may well look back with delight to this brilliant pe- 
riod of British history. On this continent, it emblazons the ex- 
ploits of our fathers, under a government then, common to them, 
and their British compatriots in the field. The proud triumphs 
over the House of Bourbon, on this side of the Atlantic, form an 
inheritance cf fame, for both America and England. ‘The blood 
and treasure of both countries were freely contributed to one great 
purpose of national aggrandizement ; and both deserve honor al- 
layed, as it is, in the mind of every generous man, by the misfor- 
tunes of their gallant and most enterprising French antagonists. 
To this war, America must look for the source of her western em- 
pire now stretching, in the Janguage of the old royal charters, from 
sea to sea. ‘This is the empire which an illustrious stateman and 
cloquent writert pronounced ‘‘a prize, the capabilities of which 
are now unfolding themselves with a grandeur and magnificence 
unexampled in the world; but of which, if the nominal possession 
had remained in either of the two princes, who were staking their 
kingdoms in the issue of the strife, the buffalo and the beaver, 
with their hunter, the indian savage, would, at this day have been, 
as they then were, the only inhabitants.” 

On the 30th of December, 1757, the minister of Great Britain 
wrote circular letters to the governors of Pennsylvania and the 
contiguous colonies, requesting the hearty cooperation of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies with General Forbes’ expedition. This was 
intended for the recovery of Fort Duquesne; aids of arms, ammu- 
nition, tents, and provisions were promised for the colonial troops, 
in the same manner, as for the British regulars, and at the king’s 
expense. The only charge devolved on the colonics was, for lev- 
ying, clothing and paying their troops. Another circumstance 
which illustrates the liberal and expanded policy of the Pitt Ad- 





* Bentham, IV. Bancroft, IV, 275. 
¢ Oration on La Fayette, by John Quincy Adams, 
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ministration was the abrogation from ‘‘eolonels downwards”’ of the 
sritating distinction which had been drawn between officers serv- 
ing under royal commissions, and others under provincial ones. 

The defence of Virginia, (and that was the western country of 
that day.) assumed a new aspect, under the command of General 
Abercromby, who had succeeded Lord Louden, in the chief com- 
mand of the British forces in America, on the return of the latter 
nobleman to Great Britain. Six thousand troops were assigned 
to Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, @s their quota of the 
provincial troops ¢0 be raised, in this section of the colonies. Of 
these Pennsylvania undertook to raise 2,700, Maryland 1,000, 
leaving 2,300 for the quota of Virginia. But the troops actually 
employed by General Forbes, were 1.200 Highlanders, $50 royal 
Americans, about 2,700 from Pennsylvania, 1,600 from Virginia, 
200 or 8300 from Maryland, and two or three companies from N. 
Carolina, making in all, including the wagoners, between 6 and 
7,000 men.* The Assembly ef Virginia, in 1757, raised £80,- 
000 for the extraordinary expenses of the celony,? and twelve 
hundred and seventy men, in addition to three companies of rang- 
evs, who were employed in the southwestern frontier. Still these 
vigorous preparations, against an enemy that had desolated Vir- 
ginia, and still more the adjacent colwnies of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, seemed to-die away, without any effect. The army 
consumed the prime of the season for military operations, by ad- 
vancing, contrary to the earnest remonstrances of Col, Washing- 
ton,t urged in every quarter of influence, by a new route to Fort 
Duquesne. This ill judged procrastination was so dispiriting to 
Virginia; she was so dissatisfied by the partiality shown to a new 
route through Pennsylvania, ia preference to the well known one, 
prepared and pursued by Braddock; she despaired so much of any 
effectual attempt on the French stronghold, at the head of the 
Ohio, this season, any more than Curing the two preceding ones; 
that on the 14th of September, 1757, the Assembly determined to 
withdraw their regiment, and etation it upon their own frontier. 
Assurances being transmitted to the Governor of Virginia, that 
the expedition, which was so near her heart, would be prosecuted, 
the restriction or the employment of the regiment was, at an ex- 
tra session in November, suspended till the 1st of January, 1758. || 
Col. Washington was now ordered by Gen. Forbes to proceed with 
the advance in opening the road from Raystown to Royal Hanna. 
Previous to this, at what time does not appear, Maj. Grant was 
detached with 800 men, to reconnoitre Fort Duquesne. On reach- 
ing the neighborhood of the fort, he formed a plan ‘‘to tempt the 
—_——— 

* Spark’s Washington, II, 289. 

t Henning, VII, 81. 

} Sparks, IT. 

| Henning, vol. VII, 252. 
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enemy into an ambuscade, and at daybreak of the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1758, discovered himself by beating his drums.”’* The sa- 
lute was not disregarded, and Mi jor Grant was soon attacked by 
the gallant Aubry, who had lately brought a reinforcement of 400 
men from the Illinois; the British’ party was defeated, and its com- 
mander taken prisone r. The Indians passed into the rear of the 
assailants, under the covert of the banks of the Monongahela and 
Alleghany. 

The only adventure connected with this disgraceful gasconade, 
is the gallant defence maintained by Major Lewis, at the head of 
the Virgi nis .rear guard. ‘Though sent back two miles into th 
rear, the fire in front, Major Lewis hastened to the assist- 
ance oO commander, leaving Capt. Bullitt with fifty men to 
defend the baggage. The reinforcement was, however, ineffectual. 
Both Grant and Lewis were taken prisoners, the whole detachment 
being defeated. The enemy now rushed on to consummate their 
vengeance upon the rear guard. Capt. Bullitt now made the most 
effectual preparation to meet the enem) So gallantly was this 
executed, that out of eight officers, aes were killed, one taken 
prisoner, and one wounded. Bullitt was the only officer who es- 
caped unhurt with the residue of his party and baggage to th 
So honorable a specimen of Col. Washington’s train- 


main army. 
t seems was one of his officers ) was complimented 


7 tie 
ing, ( fo bullitt it 


Ss 
in public by Gen. Forbes. Col. Washington remarks in a letter 


to Cov. Fo uquier, that Bullitt’s behavior is a matter of great ad 


vl 


miration. 
At the camp at “ Hanna,+- a council was held, on the 9th 
of November, 17 758, when it was determined, as both Virginia and 
Washington had too well foreboded, to suspend further ope rati ons, 
until ni xf Season, 2 fter having consumed another five months in 
pproaching the Ohio. Nothing but the aceidental capture of 
three prisoners, who communicated the weakn ss of the French 
garrison, prevented the fulfillment of this prediction. The intel 
ligence thus obtained by Was! 1ington, who c¢ ymmanded the ad 
vance, changed the det ermination of the general, and the troops 
were ordered ‘‘tov march on, without their tents or baggage, and 
with only a light train of artillery.”’f 
On the 28th of November, 1758, the British troops reached 
Fort Duquesne, the source from which, for four years, had flowed 
streams of Indian massacre over the frontiers. This formidable 
stronghold of French influence over the Indians, and power in the 
wilderness, was now converted into one more advanced post, in the 
sweeping march of American population into the valley of the 
Ohio. 


* Bancroft, IN, 311. 
+ Washington Writings, II. 
¢t Sparks? Wash., II, 3. 


+ 
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The name of this fort was most justly changed to Fort Pitt, in 
honor of the illustrious minister of that name, under whose in- 
spiring auspices, this signal conquest had been made —only second 
» the capture of Quebec. Fort Duquesne was indeed the citadel 

f French power in the West, and the constant nursery of Indian 
hostility against the British frontiers. 

The maintenance of this important post was imposed on the 
Virginia troops, when “they had hardly rags to cover their naked- 
ness, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather.”* In vain 
Col. Washington remonstrated against this addition to the burdens 

f the zealous colony, to which he belonged. The general told 
him, that as ne had no orders from the ministry, he could not 
station the royal troops at this fort. So great was the scarcity of 
provisions, that enough could not be collected for a garrison of 
two hundred men alone: ‘*tand these,’’? the Colonel wrote to the 
Governor of Virginia, **must, thout great exertions, I fear, 


bandon the place or perish.’ 
L ‘ss than a century ago, th s was tne destitution of a region, 


which now, by the united auspices of freedonr and intelligence, 


u 


7 
ler the providence of God, is an overflowing granary of provi- 


ms, and one great sch ol of the art 

We have now reached an era in the history of the Ohio Valley 

-the occupation of Fort Pitt by the British [t may be consid- 

d the first great advance post in the conquest of the valley ; 
the migratory hordes which pressed 


"a series of years, 
eeper West, drew breath and recruited their strength 

more distant and peril 
n of brilliant victories trom Ticonderoga and Quebee 

to Fort Duquesne, compelled the French, after nine years most 


»and military management of their enormous disparity of 


us movements into the West. 


pulation, and of domestic means of warfare, to surrender all the 
fruits of national enterprize, for nearly a century and a half, to 
the British arms and those of our own countrymen. The partici- 
pation of the British colonists, and particularly those who lived on 
he northern frontier, in the memorable expulsion of the Frenct 
from Canada, was most material. Not only their blood flowed 
freely in the different expeditions which ended in the capture of the 
proud eastles of St. Louis and the Moro before Quebec and Havanna; 
but their knowledge, the domestic resources of men and provisions, 
and above all their experience in Indian fighting, rendered ineal- 
culable service to the British arms in effecting these exploits. The 
colony of Virginia alone raised in the course of this war, from 
February, 1754, to May, 1760, the sum of £233,000 currency, 
it is supposed ; and from the same time to November, 1762, she 
maintained 13,470 men. Her force in the field varied from 1 te 


2.000. Nor was the British Parliament unmindful of these zeal- 


* Spark’s Washington, II, 325. 
t Idem. 
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ous advances of the ** Ancient Colony and Dominion of ¥ yy 
nor of th efforts ol he r Sister eplonies. 

In the energetic an | patriotic exertigns which resulted so | nor 
ably to the British name, the colonies of New England moved 
proudly in the van; the spirit of their Puritan ancestors, tie com- 
patriots of Hampdon and Milton and Cromwell, as ever singe, 
animated them to be foremost im the noble race of lifes The Urit- 
ish Parliament, in testimony of their sense of the colonia} meas: 
ures, in 1757, voted (5U,UUU sterling ‘*for the use of his m. jesty’s 
subjects in the several provinces of ‘North and South Virginia 3” 
and in 1758, the same body granted £200,000 sterling, » re 
compense the respective provinces in North America, fo1 @ @X- 
penses incurred by them in levying, clothing and pay of the croope 
raised by the same ; according as the active vigor and strenuous 
efforts of the respective provinces shall be thought by his Majesty 
to merit.”? Of these two sums, the king assigned 4 52, sid to 
Virginia as her pro} ortion; still leaving her own expe ndi iture dur 
ing the war without relief from the British treasury, $517,213. 
Yet notwithstanding the cheering prospects that might have been 
anticipated by the British colonies in North America, from the 
peace, which had been concluded, between the great belligerent, 
France and Grest Britain, on the 10th February, 1763; still, 
had little effect upon the hostilities of the Indians, who had _ been 
engaged in the war against the latter. These never admitted any 
transfer of ¢heir rights or territory, by any acts either of war or 
of peace, between Europeans, whether allies or enemies. They 
very justly maintained, as they continued to do, in their latest ne- 
gotiations with our countrymen down to the treaties of 1515, at 
the close of the second war between Great Britain and the United 
States, that they were bound by their own acts only, and not by 
the treaties made by the white claimants of the lands which they 
occupied. This spirit of incependent nationality was systematic- 
ally displayed and exercised by the Six Nations in their lon g ne- 
gotiations and wars with both the French and the English. They 
were indeed the only well defined confederacy among the aborig- 
ines of North Amesica; and they presented, in consequence of it, 
formidable front to all their enemies, than any other na- 

‘lheir history shows, and all the early traditions con- 
at they exerted a most potent influence over the Euro- 
peans, as well as upon their own neighbors. The spirit of con- 
federacy among the Indians against the whites seems to have orig 
inated with the Six Nations, encouraged, no doubt, by their own 
power and success; and thus they may have impressed it upon the 
other tribes. It entered most dee ply into the native counsels, af- 
ter tlie revolutiofary war; and led to the embassyof the celebrated 
Brant (or ‘'hayendanegea, in his native tongue,) to London, in 


a more 
tive tribes. 
firm it, th 


eH ix, VI', 372. 
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1776. An extensive combination of the north-western Indians, 
partly excited by ancient French influence, and partly provoked 
by British neglect, and the aggressions of the British colonies, 
took place. This combination was fermed under the leading in- 


T 
ed fluence of Pontiac (or Pondiac, as he is called by Col. Croghan). 
m- It seems to have been es aimed at the English, who had 
pe, suceceded the French, by occupying the military posts in the west- 
it- em country, at Fort Pitt, De ‘troit, Presqw’ isle, Le Boeuf and 
8 Michillimackinac.* Neither the English, nor ourselves, have pos- 
ys sessed the tact and management over the native savages, which 
wd the French have so repeatedly shown over these wily and ferocious 
e- people. We, if not the British alse, want too much land—we are 
X- too eager te convert the forest into the farm, ever to be friends 
pe with tribes of hunters, otherwise than by superior power, and fear 
us of its exercise over themselves. This inviting ground has been so 
ty well and thoroughly trod by the accomplished author just mention- 
ty ed, that the present writer will only refer to the results of this 
7 great and remarkable combination. 

This outbreak seems to have been a continuation of the old 
D French war with the Eng'ish, which had been only lulled for a 
ie time by the eecupation rather than the capture of Fort Duquesne 
" by Gen. Forbes, in 17. 98, and Detroit in 1760, by Major Rogers. 
it The hostile temper of the Indians broke forth most violently from 
n the head of the Jakes Michigan and Huron to the forts at Niaga- 
y ra, forts Pitt and Ligonier. “The intermediate posts at Presq’ Isle, 
r Venango and Le Boeuf, including Michilli mackinack, were all 
y captured, and most of their garrisons put to death with unexceeded 
- barbarity and treachery. Never did it appear more likely that the 
t native tribes would repossess the western country. Detroit, Forts 
Pitt, Ligonier and Niagara alone escaped their destructive fury. 
} Fort Pitt, which properly comes within the plan of this work, was 


reduced to said straits for provisions. But the hard and well 
fought battle at Bushy Run, on the 5th August, 1763, saved it.+ 
There an obstinate engagement took place, which continued for 
two days, when the enemy being defeated and driven toa retreat, 
enabled Col. Bouquet to enter the fort with supplies 0° provisions 
conveyed on pack-horses. This seems to have dealt the finishing 
blow, in that quarter, to a confederacy of the native tribes unex- 
ceeded for its subtilty and efficiency, by any combination known 
to our countrymen. It may be wel! to remark, on this occasion, 
that, at this eventful crisis, Pittsburgh was distant two hundred 
miles from the settlements of Pennsylvania. 














* This remarkable transac tion, ors ries of transactions, has been most ably 
and faithfully narrated by Francis Parkman, in his History of the C onspiracy of 
Pontiae { can not resist the o; pportunity of again inviting the reader’s attention 
to this moet interesting work, the ablest, in my ju leinent, which has appeared 
on this subject of our colonial history. 

t History of Pittsburgh, by Craig. Pittsburgh, a MH. 
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THE PLAINS, 
By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
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Hected and classified, and the explorers shoot { 
of the Independen > of the United Stat 


-. s} war- 

o tiddle-t e « - 

I warrant you. 1 shall 

fthe wars a the res t, 

{ it, and the med »sty of it to be oth- 
PTAIN rl LLLAN. 
' ° 
ner O© vener- 


It is Mentione | so mewhere, that Dr. Cotton M Ltt 
tedious visits 


ated memory, in order to escape the calamity of s, 
wrote over the door of his study it large lette 5 “B i SLI yy 
a pithy piece of advice, which journalists, and even doctors them- 
selves, would do well to bear in mind during their visits either t 
readers 
A prosy, monotonous harangue, of an hour’s duration, 
could have been readily condensed into one occupying but half 

time, without serious damage to the subject, is seldom considered 
a masterpi iece by the hearer ; and though he may feel a lively in- 
terest in the dise ‘cussion, he awaits thc announcement of a co uelu- 
sion with feelings similar to those of the long confined mgt r, 
listening to the turn of the key, and the ereaking of the bolts, 


i 
ae 4 a7 . } } *y 
which sh Nhl Irom tl 


} or patience 


ie bright world without. 
With an eye, therefore, to the comfort o f the obliging reader, 
these short cha ters Or me moranda have been Ci .refully compiled, 
and if a stray one now and then overreach the average, and put 
hi m sound vie ep, he may, as soon as he concludes his nap, con- 
ipter c yncluded likewise, and attribute its unse: ason- 
ither to a forgetfulness of Father Matther’s maxim, 
rancois, or to the searcit y of m usquitoes, galli- 
ther troublesome animals in the particular region of 
country over which the great mule-and- pack-saddle- expedition 
lay pens at sa time to be ¢ aki Ing its devious way. 

Musquitoes and rats have ever been foes to literature, and 
though the latter hold themselves aloof frem society, as all book- 
worms do, and restrict their diet to manuscript alone with an oc- 
easional crumb, the former fill the summer air in noisy thousands; 
forming great orchestras and bands, philharmonic and calithump- 


jan, and with the ir countless polkas , cy Arty rondos, quadrilles, 


schottische and celarius upon jewsharp, flute, drum, bugle, fiddle, 
fife, trombone and bones, from G, in the ledger below the o opho- 
clide, to F, in the le ger branches of the cottonwocds, so annoy 
and worry the unfortunate traveller, that he will readily eschew the 
romantic camp-fire, and the light of the silver moon, for the more 
retired tent, and the deep folds of his protecting blanket. 
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Most of the little forks and creeks, crossed by the Spanish trail 
G 


betw en Council Grove and the Arkansas, are, as I have stated, 
ringed with little copses and groves, of weeds, willows and cotton- 
wo a and these very little thickets or halting spots form but so 
many watering places, roosts as it were, like those of the wild 
pigeon described by Audubon, or those famous ones of the raven 
on the False Ouachita, to be hereafter described by Francois him- 


self, famous and dangerous ambuscades, whence, when evening 


} 
t 


comes apace, and the wearicd train is halted, the mules turned 

se, the camp-fires blazing, and the wayfarers recount around 
it the events of the day and the hopes of the morrow, countless 
le vj}ons in armies, regiments, Sua lrons and squads, companies, 
battalions and sections, music to match, and armed with Bid/s, 
se the myriads of Xerxes, or the Tartars of Genghis 
Khan, ready to destroy and to exterminate; issuing fro . their 
numerous retreats and dens like the Savages at Brad lock’ s de feat, 





nd yelling in concert to intimidate the enemy, as did the barbar- 
ins of old, who frightened their enemies into submission with their 
j ing in line olf bat le, singing the marseillaise, 
ya fellow by the dozen: now coming on in couples 
an Hloratii or Curiatii for the duello; then one at a 
time with a,voice deep as a ciste rn, a fellow who thrusts a bill into 
your face, and then stabs you in the back, p rouetting and gas- 


conading around you, until he steals the last drop; then another 
deep in your ear like a bassoon, whe amuses you with an endless 
sel nade on some monotonous instrument of th e sort, which you 


attempt in vain to demolish at the imminent risk of your head; 
} . } 1} Poe x ' 3 
and so on. ‘| nl NUSqUITOES and gallinip vrs Of the Santa be route 


are famous, and Francois found them to be so. At the Big Bend 
of the Arkansas, for instance, the poor fellow endeavored to escape 
persecutions by throwing himself into the river. The water 
was not deep enough to drown; the bloodthirsty creditors identified 
the body, andrun him into his mackinaw blanket, within the swelt- 
ering folds of which the unfortunate explorer puffed his pipe, and 
hought of the Bl ack Hole of Caleutta. 


Il of noises, 













nN ifraid, the isle is 





1 
InaKke Me 


On Cow Creek, I think it was, one of the hunters shot a deer, 
just at the close of day, and though a stout and bold fellow, one 


dash into the thicket for his game was suflicient. Millions of tiny 
foes were in ambush for him, and he was glad to escape without 
his prey but with a sound hide. 


The Big Bend of the Arkansas seems to be a grand concentrat- 
ing point for the insect tribes in general, as well as for the In- 
dians, and itis here thatthe traveller can form the best conception 
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The Plains. 


of their variously estimated census. Our government sends out 
agents and commissioners to hold councils, treaties and éa/ks with 
the Comanches, Kiowas, Arapahoes and other barbarians of those 
plains, and appropriates thousands of dollars, and tons of mer- 
ehandise, to scatter among them, as rewards for the scalps they 
have taken, ani d the injury they have done, as well as inducements 
to the commission of additional outrage and murder. How many 
Jone travellers have been murdered upon these wastes? How many 
trading caravans and travelling a have been robbed and 
insulted ? How many of Uncle § Samuel’s mules and horses have 
been s/ampadoed by these very barbarians, to whom the simple 
hearted old man now donates more blankets and tobacco than 
would clothe and feed every poor-house in the Union? 

The mosquitoes and gallinippers, however, persist in their de- 
predations, and will doubtless continve to do so until government 
recognises their claims also, and negotiates for their removal. 

On the evening of the 3d of July, we met a train of fourteen 
wagons laden w ith robes and furs, from Bent’s Fort, and destined 
for the States. Crossing a small creek of tolerable water, we 
camped on the hill beyond, among good grass and with plenty 
of wood. Towards dusk, one of the fine Ay ab steeds, attached to 
the expedition, became frightened at something, ard made the 
circuit of camp several times with lightning velocity, having a long 
rope and a sharp iron picket attached, which rendered his charge 
a formidable one to stand. He was a valuable horse, for he had 
doubtless cost Uncle Samuel} a round sum, and luckily he was ar- 
rested before he injured himself in his headlong and dangerous 
career. 

The following morning was the 4th of July, the great anmniver- 
sary of our independence, of which we were duly informed by a 
discharge of fire-arms at daybreak by several of the patriotic Ca- 
nadians, who were thus saluting the captain’s tent, a /a mode, 
avec fusil et pistolet, and were rewarded for their sca) by the ap- 
pearance of that gentleman himself, in propria persona, and the 
subsequent distribution of a small quantity of fire-water among 
them, served out by way of ‘‘/argesse,”’ after the manner of the 
ancient barons and knights, who scattered small coin among the 
plebeians, after a succ essful tilt or tournament, just as we can 

eadily imagine Brian de Bois Guilbert or Don Alonzo de Much- 
acho to have done, in the days of chivalry, when small coin was 
more plentiful, than in this age of brass and brandy. 

The ‘‘/argesse” produced aa instantaneous and magieal effect 
upon the slumbering patriotism upon the packsaddle expedition, 
and brought forth in short order all the dormant gunpowder pro- 
pensities therein concentrated. It was officially announced, that 
the company would remain encamped duriag the day, and amuse 
themselves by shooting at a mark for brandy and wa——, no 
not water but clothes. 
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Now the intimate connexion of brandy, gunpowder and inde- 
pendence is well enough substantiated, but as to what o/d clothes 
has to do with either of these, we feel at an utter Joss to explain. 
However, it was announced on this 4th of July, that the inde »pent- 
ent explorers would shoot for brandy and clothes. 

There was no disputing the fact, that there were several, who 
stood in greater neel of the latter, though they might have pre- 
ferred the ‘‘pizen, on the present occasion, as tending more to the 
comfort of the inner man, yet there were several who, if the choice 
had been left to them, would not have hesitated a moment between 
the two luxuries, thus put up as a prize to the skillful, but would 
have decided instanter in favor of the ‘‘critter.”’ 

These articles, together with a few knicknacks, such as combs, 
comforts, handkerchiefs and shoes, were divided into several par- 
cels, and each parcel put up as a prize for the riva) marksman- 
ship of two messes, to be lost or won, according to the degree of 
skill displayed on this momentous occasion. Several] hours were 
thus passe din the most agreeable manner; the men were lively, 
the shooting was good, and the struggle hi ied. We had no drums 
but the beating of our own anxious hearts, as we poised the heavy 
rifle; no banners save the clouds above, and the one which floated 
from the tent-pole of the marquée, and no bright eyes to encour- 
age us save those of the captain, which sp: arkled like small Koh- 
i-nors, as he glanced from one successful rifleman of his troop to 
another. Victory finally declared in favor of our opponents, mess 
no. 7, who bore away the clothing, whilst we came in in good time 
on the last heat, and won the brandy by a staggering bail. Whilst 
the former busied themselves in examining the quality and value 
of the various items of which their prize was composed, the latter, 
to which Francois happened to be appended, being the fortunate 
possessors of the pizen, confined their attentions to that single 
article accordingly; the quality of which seemed from the attention 
paid it, to be sufficiently appreciated by all. Mess no. 8 happened 
curiously enough to be a drinking mess, and it was not strange, 
that before noon, doubts began to rise, as to whether the brandy 
would hold out under the repeated attacks made upon it. It wag 
therefore stowed away in a camp-kettle, and place ‘d in a remote 
portion of the tent, to await further action. Mess no. 7. how- 
ever, having by this time become satisfied with the examination of 
the dry goods, began to fecl the want of a full assortment, and 
dispatche od their most cloguent member, as a committee on gro- 
ceries, to request the /oan of a little brandy ; a modest request to 
be sure, and a very successful one; for it was immediately granted, 
and the brandy in the camp-kettle handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of the ccmmittee, by the only one of mess no. 8, who happened 
to be in at the time, and to be likewise most unconciously green, 
Away went the kettle of pizen—won, /vuaned—lust forever. 

O tempora! O temperantia! 
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As drinking now became the order of the day, the fun grew 
“‘fast and furious,’ like Tom O’Shanter’s frolic, until the shades 
of night began to gather, and the sun went down, upon the little 
camp of the packsaddle expedition, leaving it in a mixed condi- 
tion of gloom, patriotism, pizen and old clothes. 


FAMAAPAARMAAAASS 


Summer Retreats. 


Nature is beautiful. Hills and valleys, creeks and rivers, woods 

iries are invested with perpetual charms. The Maker of 
Heaven and Earth reigns in the solitude. There man may live in 
harmony with Him. But in the din and tumult of cities, in the 
noise and confusion of the multitude, the spirit of discord haunts 
the weary soul with restless care and anxiety. The country is an 
antidote to the bane of the city. The sad ravages made on phys- 


ical, mental < 


Nn 

an 
} 
l 


d moral health by the elements of undue excitabil- 
ity engendered ina densely populated place, are often and most ef- 
fectually remedied by a temporary retirement from the scene of 
strife and contagion. The people of the cities of the Mississippi 
valley seem moved in the summer season by a blind impulse to 
obey this law of nature, but though moved to obey it in the be- 
ginning, they violate it in the end. 

The springs and watering places of the East have for years 
been their principal resorts. At first they were doubtle:s health- 
ful and renovating, because quictude and purity could then be ex- 
perienced there. But latterly those scenes have become changed. 
Those once peaceful and refreshing spots, are now-a-years gener- 
ally left with weariness and disgust. They are now turned into 
precocious and unna‘ural cities, and the elements of undue excit- 
ability engendered in a densely populated place, the strife and 
contagion of vanity, dissipation and vexation of spirit are there 
pre-eminently developed. Those springs have become sinks, 
those watering places pools of pestilential vapor. Physical, men- 
tal and moral health, all suffer at these haunts. Finance also suffers 
there. And at this day when money, health and refinement are 
highly if not equally prized, it seems but natural that some course 
should be devised by which all these possessions might be improved 
at once. 











Literary Notices. 








The County of St. Louis abounds with varied solitudes, with 
scenes of charming beauty and even of bold sublimity, with springs 
of medicinal waters, and highlands of refreshing airs. The en- 
virons of Boston are, by nature, far inferior to the region through 
and near which the Pacific railroad runs. Grace and grandeur 
are seen on cither hand along the banks of the Meramec. The 
sea-green tint and gentle movement of the river, and the silver- 
grey and rugged heights of its rocky border, inspire the observer 
with love and reverence. 

On the highlands, between the Meramec and the Missouri, the 
Melrose tract is located. Here we are happy to learn that sum- 


mer retreats and country residences are projected. Between Mel- 
rose and Kirkwood, which has arisen to a high pecuniary emi- 
nence, flows the iarge Sulphur Spring of the Meramec. Here on 


these highlands of the County of St. Louis might retreats be made 


] 


where health and wealth may be both improved, and where, em- 


nine o . } } { + } 
ili haaine of art being added to the charms of nature, the peo- 
: a Sou -_ . : ae 
pl e of the South and West might be retained, and even the people 
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of the East be attracted for pleasure as well 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Hunt’s Mercuants’? MaGazine.—The last No. of the 28th 
vol. of ihe scovk has arrived, filled as usual with historical and 
suggestive articles which although peculiarly appropriate to the 

re e it 


work, must also render service and satisfaction to every liberal- 
minded gentleman. Our whole country should be proud of its 
mercantile literature, of the substantia] basis of its character, and 
of the christianizing tendency of its operations. We find in the 
present number of this Magazine, besides various other instructive 

and interesting articles, Sermon on Commerce—an historical, 
anayltic and eloquent treatise—from the pen of the Rey. J. T. 
IIzenprick, of Clarksville, Tenn. An accurate portrait of T. P. 
SHAFFNER, Esq., of Ky., President of the St. Louis and New Or- 
leans Telegraph Co., executed on steel, embellishes the work. As 
a new volume commences next month, this is a desirable time to 
send subscriptions to its admirable conductor, Freeman Hunt, 
No. 142, Fulton street, New York. Price $5.00 per annum. 
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Literary Notices. 


Tus IntcstRaTeD Macazine or Ant.—This work of extraordin- 
ary artistic and literary beauty, pinpnits distinguished at first, is 
increasing in excellence. 

We are particularly pleased to see that the New World is rapid- 
ly rivalling the Old in the sphere of Art. 

The first volume of this work just completed would be an enter- 
taining and refining companion to amuse, instruct and cultivate 
y¢ cheap. 


the taste, andin addition to its great merit, it is remarkabl 
Single copy 29 cents ; yearly sg a $3.00. Published by 


Alexander Montgomery, 17 Spruce street, New York. 


Tue Pracrrcat DavveutsMAN’s Book or [ypustTriaL Desten, 
and Machinist’s and Engineer’s Drawing Companion; forming a 
complete course of Mechanical, “eer and Architectural 
Drawing. ‘Translated from the French of M. Armengeaud the 
elder, Professor of D esign in the Academy of Arts and “Industry, 
Paris, and MM. Ar mengeaud the younger, and Amoureux, Civil 
Engineers. Re-written and arrange ed, with additional matter and 
plates, selections from and examples of the most useful and gen- 
erally employed mechanism of the day. By Witttam Jonson, 
Assoc. Inst., ©. E., Editor of ‘** The Practical Mechanic’s 
Journal.” New York, Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broadway, 
Part Ist, to be completed in twelve monthly parts, at 373 cents 
each.—The above is the title page of a new work for the mechan- 
ic, the engineer and the artist. The rapid increase in the appli- 
cation of abstract principles to mechanical performances occasions 
a great demand for scientific literature. The gentleman of leisure 
has generally felt little interest in the severe study of mechanical 
science, but the busy mechanic is now building his reputation 
above that of the man of easy indolence; the engineer of physical 
improvements is becoming the engineer of public opinion, and the 
artist who discovers and combines new principles with new appli- 
cations resulting in new manifestations of beauty in the physical 
world, receives tributes from intellectual and moral sources. We 
trust that the spirit of the age will continue to grow stronger and 
stronger in favor of su! bstantiall ly ornament: ae scientific literature, 
and that this work and its kindred and celebrated precursors will 
be liberally patronized. 

Bucwanay’s JourNAL OF Man.—The leading article in the last 
number of this work treats of the disease of consumption arising 
from defects of architectural skill, and its suggestions seem well 
worthy of universal attention. Published at Cincinnati, $2.00 
per annum, in advance. 
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stablishment. 





ithographic 


{/AKRFP & BRO,, No, 71 Market street, 
st, Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
ng in the line of lithography; and es- 
ily, as they are in possession of the 
st sized lithographic presses and stones, 
rare able to fill orders of the largest di- 
sons. They take and lithogreph por- 
sand likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
eor lithograph show bill cards, business 
visiting cards, diplomas, music, mani- 
.:, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank vilis, 
checks, bill heads, drafts, bills ef lad- 
aps. town plats, &c, 
-They particularly beg leave to request 
ecial notice of the pablic to their crayon 
vs and colored lithographs, in as much 
3 isthe only establishment inthe West, 
e thisimproved style of lithographing is 
1 


peucec 


& C. ROBYN’S Lithographic, Drawing, 
ving, and Color Printing Establish- 
No. 44 North Second Street, below 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Portraits, Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
Music, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &c. 
whills, Labeis, Business & Visiting Cards, 
chitecture, Machinery, Drawings, Plans, 
s, sc. - Drawings of all kinds executed on 
.—Copper and Steel plates, wood cuts, 
houseripts &c. transferred. Allkind of col- 
ornamental printing executed in the 
wiest style, at moderate Terms. 


Paper Hangings. 


THOMAS DALE, 


Paper hanger, Whitener and Wall colorer. 
. 158 Market street. near Alex. Leitch & 
‘s. Drug store, St. Louis, Mo. 

 rJob Plastering done at short notice and 
i style. 

sllorders for work promptly executed. 


flaunfacturers. 


HOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
en Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
suotly on hand and manufactures to order 





tains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
tion of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
Picket Pins. {Blacksmith work for 
usebuilders, at the lowest prices. #3-He 
lways on hand the highly recommended 
n frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 

BPA PD DA BAA BA ROOOOOOow—s* 


lathematical Justruments. 


BLATTNER, Mathematica! and Surgical 
Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
‘street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
» manufactures, and has always on hand: 
rveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
jolite Pocket Compasses, S y-glasses, 
meters, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
als, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter's Scales 
Protractors, Hourand Half Hour Glasses, 
eioscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
ters Of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
sand salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
nes, &e., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
‘sj Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
‘ing cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
ruges, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
: Forceps; Turnkeys; large Seales and 
its for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
Sands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
s, Game Bags, kc. XJ All the above In- 
ments repaired at short notice in the best 








Sruit Trees. 


ees TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. Ina 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark thut one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year. fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West. and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good orde: 
for their destination. 

UP All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
SEPP LLB DAL OO" 


Hardware. 


> WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
« Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
evrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 
rr Stinnett ti ti til 


Furniture. 


7M. M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 
W Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojg furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, will o w ware, &c. 

Also, ma®ufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All. goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Sécond street, bet- 
ween Olive ana Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Slate Ward. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 16 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his emplo¢ practice! slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispateh, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rieh siles, sheet lead, 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendaic cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from ane reof, can be used to 
advantage on enother, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory.< 
Apply as above, 
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Paper Hangings. 


jes & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Kancy 
Papers, No. 49 Squth Second street, between 
kim and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo, Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades, marble, marroquin, Gold. and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 

drawing paper, &c. April, 1850 
ae 

Washington Steam Sash Factory. 





B. PHILIBERT, 
Ww ASDINGTON Avenue and Mthstreet,south side 
St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Also Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing, done here. 


Banking Houses. 

)AGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 

As 


] BE NOIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
je change deslers, No, 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street. St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
éd, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New-Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purtharers. 





oe J. ANDERSON & CU., bankers and 
. exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastera cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 

OKER, RENICK & CoO., bankers and ex- 
L change dealers, Nos132 Main street, west 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 


UCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Ex- 
dJchange Dealers, Corner of Main and Chest- 
nut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Drngs. 


1H ARLESS, BLOW & CO., Importers and 

J Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints, 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, Glass ware, 
Perfumery, &c., Nos. 76 and 72 Main 6treet 
St. Louis. Mo.— ZF" N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
wax bonght at highest market rates, 


St. Louis Cotton Factory. 


*DOLPHUS MEIER & Co., Manufacturers 
iA+of St. Louis Cotton Yarn, Sc., Importers 
and Dealers in HaAnDwaRr and CuTLERY; 
Ne. 23; corner of Main & hesnut Streets, 

t. Louis, Mo. 


ats. & Caps. 


] & R. By WHITTEMORE & CO., \whole- 

» sole dealersin Hats, Caps, Bonnets and 

Straw Goods, No. 143. Majnstr., St. Lonis, Mo. 
wg7Cash paid for Furs and. Deer Skins. 
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Saddlery 


"). GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu al 
« of Saddles, Bridles, Harness, T; 

Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main stre 

doors below Olive st., St.Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchant 
NGELRODT & BARTH, Commi 
fi Forwarding Merchants, No, 196 


i Second Street, between VineStreet und 


__» ington Avenue, 8t. Louis, Mom 
JUSSELL & BENNETT. WholesileG 
R and Commission Merchants, No 

corner of Olive and Second streets, op 


the Monroe Hiouse, St. Louis, Mo. 
bgt se ey HARRISON & VALLE, 
/ mission Merchants and Proprietg 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturer, 
the ore of the Iron Mountain, of Rar 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and’ 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., Sc, 
Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street, st 


iflerchant €ailor. 


H, BLOOD. Merchant Tailor. i 
Third Street, One door from thea 
of Chesinut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


rn Gaods, 
Sapo McCREERY & CO., Wholesale 
J ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main str 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phocton 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
dine, CHaftles D. Appleton. 


te oes 


TOODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 76 Maiti, 
St. Louis, Mo. . Jamies Woods, W. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Bebert KL¥ 
Boots L Shoese* 
'CHRGATER &- EBY, Manata 
No. 44 Main &§ 


i) Boots and Shoes. 
Fourth door South of Pine,) St. Lotis, 


~~ Watches and Jewelers 


Cc. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 
EWELLERS, Watch and Clock 
© No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the 
ter’s House. A large and well selected @ 
ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry and 
Spoons constantly on hand and for 
All kinds of Jewelry made to order and 
ly repaired. Engraving neatly execute? 
highest price paid for old Gold and Silv 
orders punctually attendedto. 
March 1853. 


Slowers: 


LORA GARDEN. — This establishment 
tains a collection of Plants and 
not excelled, perhaps, by any in the® 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 
ties; and the proprietor has devotedten 
to storing his HOT-fMOUSES, 420 feet 

with specimens of rare and beautiful 
and flowers from almost every part of the 
The garden is pleasantly situated an” 
Seventh street and offords a delightia® 
from the noice and dust of the city. A* 
modious SALOON has been fitted up emt 
be supplied with Confectionary, lee© 
and other refreshments suitable to the 
and theplacs. Spiritoustiquorsare 
from the premises. Bouquets of the 
flowers and most tasteful'c tion tx 
ed throughout every season of the yeahs 
March 1853, G, GGe 
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